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A  visionary  masterstroke. 
That's  Open  Client/Server  from  Digital. 
Evolutionary  technology  that  can  actually 
revolutionize  your  business.  By  enabling  your 
people  to  access  and  share  information  like  never 
before.  To  dramatically  improve  customer  service. 
Reduce  time-to-market.  Enhance  profitability. 
Around  the  office  or  around  the  world. 
Imagine. ..linking  all  your  hardware  and  software 
with  Digital  middleware  to  make  better 
decision  makers  out  of  everyone,  everywhere. 
And  with  Digital's  Open  Client/Server  powered 
by  Alpha  AXP™  the  fastest  microprocessor  on 
the  planet,  the  future  can  be  yours  today. 
It's  simply  par  for  the  course  from  the  pros  at  Digital. 
So  to  forever  change  the  way  you  see  your  goals, 
and  the  way  your  competition  sees  you. 


call  1-800-DIGITAL.  Today. 


The  new 
DECpc'AXP  150 

Just  one 
member  of  the 
broad  range  of 
Open  Client/Server 
systems  powered 
by  Alpha  AXP. 
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PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 


new  perspective. 


digital 


Free 


’t  worth  the  risk. 

Especially  when  there’s  proven,  industrial- 
strength  software  that  can  solve  all  your  problems. 

Introducing  CA-UNICENTER!  The  industry’s 
leading  systems  software  from  the  world’s  leading 
systems  software  company.  It  gives  you  absolute 
control  over  absolutely  everything: 
security,  storage  and  backups, 
production,  performance  monitoring, 
charge  back,  you  name  it. 

For  Information  On  Free  Seminars  And 
Demo  Disks  Call  1-800  CALL  CAI  Ext.  145. 
Learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  all  the  risk  out  of 

sy~ayagemem'  Computer 

After  all,  isn’t  your  job  Associates 


dangerous  enough? 


Software  superior  by  design. 


PLAY  IT  SAFE  WITH 


UNIX  NETWARE  OS/2  MVS  VSE  NT  VMS 
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tive  managers  but  leaders  capable  of  inspiring  change — both 
within  IS  and  throughout  the  organization. 
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ents  of  a  prosperous  culture.  Executives  at  Astra /Merck,  an 
unusual  new  startup,  are  putting  that  mixture  to  the  test. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 
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Leadership  pundit  Abraham 
Zaleznik  believes  that  the 
trend  toward  teams,  process 
and  collaborative  decision¬ 
making  is  eroding  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  today’s  organiza¬ 
tions. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 
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Emperors  of  the  Air 

The  prospect  of  truly  ubiquitous  computing  has  spurred  a  wide 
range  of  organizations  to  address  the  real-time  connectivity  chal¬ 
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Global  companies  need  enterprisewide  information  systems  that 
are  easy  to  use,  flexible  and  able  to  translate  among  employees 
in  different  countries. 

By  George  Vieira 
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It’s  curious  what 

passes  for  interoperable 
computer  systems 
these  days. 


Lately,  many  computer  makers 
are  claiming,  “Our  systems  are  open.” 
But  their  customers  are  asking,  “Open 
to  what?  Your  computer  environment? 
Or  ours?” 

The  point  is  well  taken.  Because 
computers  should  work  with  systems 
already  in  place,  the  customer’s  existing 
investment.  And  with  systems  yet  to 
come,  the  customer’s  future  investment. 
It’s  a  big  assignment-interoperability, 
enabling  information  to  move  freely 
across  different  computer  environments. 

Permit  us  to  suggest  a  simple 
test.  Ask  your  computer  providers  if 
their  commitment  to  interoperability 
extends  to  a  few  of  their  offerings-or  all 
of  them.  Ask  if  their  commitment  ends 


with  UNIX®  and  PC  operating  systems- 
or  anchors  their  systems  architecture 
and  corporate  strategy.  Total  interopera¬ 
bility  does  not  yet  exist.  But  a  total  com¬ 
mitment  to  interoperability  puts  Unisys 
at  the  head  of  the  industry-and  gives 
our  customers  a  head  up  on  the 
competition. 

Perhaps  you  hadn’t  realized  that 
Unisys  is  a  pioneer  at  delivering  infor¬ 
mation  solutions  over  open  information 
networks.  And  among  the  first  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  open  systems  are  only  one 
stop  on  the  drive  to  interoperability. 

UNiSYS 

We  make  it  happen. 


“No  supplier  is  doing  more  to 
respond  to  its  customers’  require¬ 
ments  for  interoperability  across  an 
entire  product  line  than  Unisys,” 
reports  the  Aberdeen  Group.  We’ve 
brought  the  benefits  of  interoperability 
to  customers  such  as  The  Limited, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Banque  Bruxelles 
Lambert,  and  more. 

It’s  all  part  of  our  focus  on  the 
customer.  And  a  prime  reason  60,000 
Unisys  customers  in  100  countries  rely 
on  us  for  solutions  to  fit  their  needs.  Not 
merely  our  own. 

Call  us  at  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  171. 
Whatever  shape  your  systems  are  in,  we 
can  shape  a  solution  equal  to  the 
challenge. 


©1992  Unisys  Corporation 
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Clean  up 


|» 

f*  Network  management  can  get  messy 


— especially  when  you  have  multiple 
environments.  Fortunately,  the  people 
who  helped  you  build  your  network  have 
a  cleaner  way  to  manage  it  all. 

SynOptics  is  a  natural  choice  for 
network  management.  We  not  only  pio¬ 
neered  the  intelligent  hub,  but  we  were 
the  first  to  provide  integrated  SNMP  man¬ 
agement  in  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and 
FDDI  networks.  As  a  result,  we’ve  become 
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SynOptics’  Optivityru 
network  management  system  is 
integrated  with  all  the  leading  open 
management  platforms. 


the  hub  of  network  management  for  over 
six  million  users  worldwide. 

With  SynOptics,  your  whole  approach 
to  network  management  is  cleaner. 
Our  Optivity™  and  LattisWare™  software 
solutions  support  all  major  network  tech¬ 
nologies,  as  well  as  emerging  ones  like 
ATM.  Be  it  SNAjM  NetWare^  TCP/IP,  or  a 
mix  of  all  three,  our  customized  solutions 
handle  it  all.  For  example,  we’ve  integrated 
Optivity  and  LattisWare  with  all  the  leading 
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Want  to  see  more? 

To  receive  more  information  about  our  cleaner  approach  to  network 
management,  simply  complete  this  card  and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 
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your  act. 


open  management  platforms:  HP  OpenView,™  IBM 
NetView76000,  Novell®  NetWare  Management  System™ 
and  SuriNet  Manager.™ 

We  view  your  network  as  a  whole,  not  as  individ¬ 
ual  technologies.  And  we’ve  designed  a  management 
architecture  that’s  flexible  enough  to  grow  as  your  net¬ 
work  does,  protecting  your  investment.  The  Optivity 
network  management  system  will  meet  your  needs 
today,  and  down  the  road. 

It’s  all  part  of  our  commitment  to  the  network 
fabric,  a  managed,  high-speed  communications 
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system  that  supports  new  classes  of  enterprise  ancT^V. 
multi-enterprise  applications.  The  network  fabric  ex- - 
pands  and  evolves  as  your  business  grows. 

Now,  if  things  are  still  a  little  muddy,  just  call 
1-800-PRO-NTWK,  ext.  12  or  return  the  attached  card 
for  more  information.  We’ll  be  happy  to  clear  up  any 
questions  you  may  have. 


=SynOptics 

The  Network  Fabric  of  Computing 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


During  the  past  few  years,  filling  the  void  in 
corporate  leadership  has  been  a  high  priority  at 
many  organizations.  Books  on  the  topic  have 
spewed  forth  from  publishing  houses  at  an  un¬ 
precedented  rate,  and  business  schools  and  pri¬ 
vate  think  tanks  are  carefully  scrutinizing  the 
issue. 

The  need  for  new  leaders  is  particularly  acute 
as  organizations  begin  to  redefine  themselves  in 
light  of  the  new  competitive  marketplace.  What 
are  the  qualities  leaders  possess?  Are  they 
made  or  born?  And  how  do  they  fit  into  the 
changing  corporate  landscape? 

This  month  our  Strategic  Outlook,  beginning 
on  Page  39,  focuses  on  leadership.  As  Senior  Editor  Tom  Kiely  re¬ 
ports  in  this  series  of  articles,  leadership  requires  a  vision  of  the 
essence  of  the  organization,  how  its  products  or  services  fit  into  the 
marketplace  and  how  its  customers  view  the  organization.  This  is  far 
more  than  an  understanding  of  how  processes  work  within  each  cor¬ 
porate  function.  One  of  the  strengths  of  forward-thinking  information 
executives  is  that  they  have  a  systems  perspective  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  understand  how  processes  work  together. 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  good  leaders?  According  to  CIOs 
who  are  emerging  leaders  within  their  own  organizations,  the  ability 
to  be  a  good  listener,  to  create  teams  that  produce  solutions  to  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  mediate  and  bring  order  out  of  the  diverse  strategies  pro¬ 
posed  by  teams  are  necessary  talents.  One  CIO  reports  that  his  suc¬ 
cess  is  built  on  learning  how  to  navigate  through  the  organization  by 
trial  and  error,  curbing  his  ego,  enduring  political  intrigue  and  working 
with  managers  opposed  to  his  vision.  Leaders  also  are  risk-takers  and 
have  the  ability  to  understand  that  failure  can  be  an  important  part  of 
growth.  Rob  Cohen,  the  CIO  at  start-up  pharmaceuticals  company  As¬ 
tra/Merck,  profiled  on  Page  48,  exemplifies  many  leadership  qualities. 

But  not  everyone  adheres  to  the  views  widely  expressed  by  our  in¬ 
formation  executives.  Abraham  Zaleznik,  who  studies  leadership  is¬ 
sues  at  the  Harvard  Business  School,  thinks  the  team  approach  is  an 
abdication  of  the  leadership  role.  Our  interview  with  Zaleznik  begins 
on  Page  56. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  opinions  about  what  makes  a  leader 
and  how  leaders  operate.  Opportunities  abound  for  information  exec¬ 
utives  who  possess  the  vision  and  substance  to  take  up  the  leadership 
challenge. 
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So  powerful, 

you  can  even  move  mountains. 


IBM,  PS/2  and  OS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  Ultimedia,  HelpWare  and  SLC  are 
trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Windows  is  a  trademark 
of  Microsoft  Corporation.  ©  1993  IBM  Corp. 


Introducing  the  ultimate  in  peak  per¬ 
formance.  Four  new  IBM  Ultimedia™ 
systems  that  are  part  of  the  broadest 
and  most  powerful  line  of  multimedia 
computers  available.  Full-fledged 


^\Feature 

Processor/ 

Speed 

Hard 

Drive 

Memory 

M57 

486SLC2™ 

486SLC2 
50/25  MHz 

212MB 

8MB 

expandable 
to  16MB 

DV  M57 
486SLC2 

486SLC2 
50/25  MHz 

212MB 

8MB 

expandable 
to  16MB 

M77 

486 

486SX 

33  MHz 

212MB 

8MB 

expandable 
to  32MB 

M77 

486DX2 

486DX2 
66/33  MHz 

212MB 

8MB 

expandable 
to  32MB 

PS/2®s  that  can  also  run  hundreds  of 
multimedia- enabled  applications  out 
there.  And  thousands  more  to  come. 

All  four  new  systems  are  up¬ 
gradable  and  expandable,  support 
CD-ROM  XA  titles  and  come  with  a 
CD  library  of  applications  and  demos. 
OS/2®  2.01,  MMPM/2,  DOS  5.0  and 
Windows™  3.1  are  pre-installed.  And 
they’re  all  backed  by  HelpWare™— a 
range  of  service  and  support  that’s 
king  of  the  hill,  with  a  3 -year  on-site 
warranty  and  more. 

To  find  out  how  IBM  Ultimedia 
can  help  you  do  some  moving  and 
shaking,  call  1  800 IBM-2YOU. 


That's  no  mouse.  It's  a  microphone. 


and  it  comes  with  all  our  new  systems. 


ULTIMEDIA 


Number  of 
TPC-C  Benchmarks 
Published  to  Date. 

TPC-C  benchmarks  emulate  a  complex  OLTP 
environment  characterized  by: 

•  multiple  on-line  terminal  sessions 

•  significant  disk  input/output 

•  moderate  system/application  execution 
•transaction  integrity 

•  simultaneous  execution  of  multiple  transactions 

•  multiple  transactions  with  a  range  of  complexity 

•  complex  database 

•  contention  on  data  access  and  update 

Hardware  vendors  that  have  used  INFORMIX-OnLine 
to  publish  TPC-C  benchmarks  include: 
Hewlett-Packard,  IBM,  ICL  and  NCR 
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Oracle  Sybase 


Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  (TPC),  1993. 


When  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council  de¬ 
signed  the  new  TPC-C  benchmarks,  they  had  a  real-world 
performance  test  in  mind.  Unlike  earlier,  simpler  TPC  bench¬ 
marks,  TPC-C  mirrors  transaction-intensive  business  applica¬ 
tions  that  run  a  company’s  day-to-day  operations— like  yours. 
Hardware  Vendors  Choose  INFORMIX-OnLine. 

This  kind  of  complex,  real- 
world  benchmark  requires  a 
high-performance  relational 
database.  Which  is  why  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  running  TPC-C 
are  using  INFORMIX-OnLine. 

And  of  all  the  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  relational  database 
servers  only  INFORMIX- 
OnLine  is  being  used  by  hard¬ 
ware  vendors  to  publish  TPC-C 
results.  Not  Oracle.  Not  Sybase. 

Why  INFORMIX-OnLine? 

INFORMIX-OnLine  is  engineered  for  real-world  perform¬ 
ance.  It’s  fully  scalable— from  relatively  small-size  systems 
to  systems  running  the  largest  (over  100  gigabytes)  UNIX 
databases  in  the  world.  And  it  incorporates  standards-based 
technology  to  provide  triggers,  two-phase  commit,  data  and 
referential  integrity,  backup  and  recovery,  TP/XA  support, 
and  a  host  of  other  features  essential  for  developing  and 


deploying  applications  throughout  a  company’s  operations. 

Add  to  OnLine  the  most  integrated  set  of  application 
development  tools  from  any  leading  RDBMS  vendor  and 
you’ve  got  an  unbeatable  combination. 

If  you’re  unsure  about  what  benchmark  numbers  are 
telling  you,  take  a  look  at  the  Transaction  Processing  Per¬ 
formance  Council’s  TPC-C 
specification.  And  then  take  a 
look  at  INFORMIX-OnLine. 
Because  in  the  only  independ¬ 
ent  benchmark  designed  to 
show  representative,  real- 
world  results,  INFORMIX- 
OnLine  is  the  database  of 
choice. 

Free  Aberdeen  Group 
Report. 

Find  out  more  about  TPC 
benchmarking  and  Informix 
in  the  new  Aberdeen  Group  Report, “Commercial  Bench¬ 
marks  1993:  As  Easy  as  TPC-A,  -B,  -C.”  Call  US  at 
1‘800‘688’IFMX,  ext.  12  or  send  In  the  reply  card 
and  we’ll  send  the  report  to  you— free  of  charge. 

fi  INFORMIX 


“TPC-C  benchmark’s  key  advantage  is  a  very  close  emulation 
of  actual  user  workloads.  It  has  the  complexity  that  real  OLTP 
programs  exhibit.  Our  test  results  show  Informix  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  vehicle  for  developing  high-performance  transaction 
processing  applications.” 

— Hewlett-Packard 

“TPC-C  provides  the  industry  with  a  significant  new  complex, 
strenuous  OLTP  benchmark  for  measuring  computer  system 
performance  in  a  business  environment.” 

—Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council 

“. .  .the TPC-C  benchmark  accurately  resembles  hundreds  of 
customer  applications  Aberdeen  has  observed  over  the  years.  For 
that  reason,  Aberdeen  believes  TPC-C  is  the  best-yet  benchmark 
technology  for  predicting  real-world  application  performance  of 
total  systems  in  most  real-world  IS  production  environments . . .” 
—The  Aberdeen  Group,  August  12, 1993 


©  1993  Informix  Software,  Inc  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software,  Inc. 

All  other  names  indicated  by  ®  or  ™  arc  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


Our  report  on  leadership  in  this  issue  of  CIO 
reminds  us  that  leadership  and  management 
are  not  synonymous.  Leaders  are  the  vision¬ 
aries  who  draw  the  map  of  where  the  organi¬ 
zation  needs  to  go  and  inspire  the  troops  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  Managers  direct  the 
people  and  processes  that  implement  the  vi¬ 
sion.  And  while  successful  information  exec¬ 
utives  must  possess  both  skill  sets,  it  is 
clear  that  effective  leadership  skills  will  sep¬ 
arate  the  winners  from  the  losers  in  the 
1990s. 

Developing  and  honing  these  skills  is  no 
easy  task  for  the  busy  CIO.  Given  the  day- 
to-day  pressures  of  running  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  while  charting  a  technology  path  for  the  future,  it’s  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  skill  development  often  takes  a  backseat  to  fire-fighting 
and  long-range  planning.  But  as  the  profiles  in  this  issue  indicate, 
many  CIOs  are  successfully  positioning  themselves  as  leaders.  They 
are  doing  so  by  articulating  a  technology  vision  that  supports  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  and  improves  bottom-line  results. 

To  be  perceived  as  a  leader  within  the  organization,  the  CIO  must 
actively  and  continually  promote  IS  and  demonstrate  the  business  val¬ 
ue  of  technology.  I  believe  that  vendors  are  in  a  perfect  position  to 
help  CIOs  develop  their  leadership  skills  by  working  closely  with 
them  to  substantiate  the  value  and  benefits  of  IT  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  In  so  doing,  vendors  will  form  long-lasting  partnerships  with 
their  customers. 


Some  Simulating 
Experiences 

Computer-aided  simulation  is 
being  used  in  a  broad  range  of 
companies  for  a  surprising  variety 
of  purposes.  Organizations  that 
have  employed  the  technology 
describe  how  it  has  allowed  them 
to  prevent  costly  mistakes  in 
business-process  reengineering, 
modify  employees’  on-the-job  at¬ 
titudes  and  predict  everything 
from  assembly-line  bottlenecks  to 
a  competitor’s  next  strategic 
move. 


Too  Much  Of  A 
Good  Thing 

We  are  swamped  with  informa¬ 
tion,  says  Neil  Postman,  profes¬ 
sor,  author  and  critic.  Instead  of 
unambiguous  improvement,  tech¬ 
nology  has  brought  intensified 
chaos  and  noise,  eroded  our  trust 
in  traditional  social  institutions 
and  undermined  our  sense  of 
life’s  meaning.  When  pondering  a 
new  technology,  Postman  says, 
the  key  question  should  be,  “what 
is  the  problem  to  which  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  an  answer?” 


Balancing  Act 

Two  conflicting  forces — the  vol¬ 
ume  of  information  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  intensity  of  data 
transmission — conspire  to  com¬ 
plicate  a  company’s  WAN  strate¬ 
gy.  If  IS  can  figure  out  a  way  to 
even  out  the  data  flow,  it  will  get 
the  most- efficient  WAN  for  the 
lowest-possible  cost.  CIO  profiles 
three  companies  taking  different 
approaches  to  wide  area  net¬ 
working. 
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Cfeit/ Server.  J' 

Mormatbn  Systems 
Music. 


Based  on  IEF 
the  number  one 
integrated 

CASE  tool 
in  the  industry* 


Model-driven 

flexibility: 


The  advent  of  sheet  music  created  a  revo¬ 
lution.  One  that  allowed  different  musicians 
using  different  instruments  for  different 
melodies  to  communicate  together.  One 
that  provided  common  access  to  structured, 
rule-based  information.  One  that  transcended 
barriers  of  time  and  language,  opening 
up  a  whole  new  world  of  creativity  and 
productivity. 

In  other  words,  a  revolution  exactly 
like  the  new  IEF  for  Client/Server  from 
Texas  Instruments. 

Built  on  a  5-year  track  record,  market 
leadership  for  rapid  application  development 
tools  and  a  customer  base  that  includes  50% 
of  the  Fortune  100,  the  IEF  for  Client/Server 
can  integrate  the  desktop,  midrange  and 
mainframe  for  unparalleled  performance. 

The  entire  application,  including  client, 
server  and  all  communication  components, 
are  developed  and  maintained  as  a  whole 
from  within  a  single  IEF  model.  What’s  more, 
components  can  be  reused  in  new  client/ 
server  applications  and  deployed  across 
different  environments. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  in  a 
single  specification  the  flexibility  to  generate 


complete  applications  for  a  variety  of 
execution  and  database  platforms.  Which 
means  you  can  go  horizontally,  vertically  or 
cross-enterprise  on  systems  such  as  Microsoft!8 , 
HP™,  IBM®,  Sun™,  NCR™,  Sequent™,  Mem®, 
Digital™,  Oracle®  and  Sybase™.  All  without 
missing  a  beat. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  allows  IS 
managers  and  end  users  to  work  at  a  higher 
level  of  abstraction  within  the  IEF  infor¬ 
mation  model.  Alleviating  the  need  to  add 
languages,  DBMS  calls,  and  communication 
protocols.  Like  sheet  music,  the  IEF  gives 
end  users  and  IS  professionals  the  ability  to 
communicate  in  universal  language. 

The  IEF  for  Client/Server  enables  your 
business  to  rapidly  respond  to  change  which, 
in  turn,  increases  your  competitive  position 
in  the  marketplace.  And  that’s  not  all.  TI 
offers  products  and  services  that  effectively 
reengineer  business  processes  and  transition 
legacy  systems  to  client/server  technology. 

All  to  extend  your  company’s  reach. 
And  to  keep  your  information  systems  working 
in  harmony. 

For  more  detailed  information,  call 
1-800-336-5236,  extension  1423  today. 


EXTENDING  YOUR  REACH 
WITH  INTEGRATION™ 


^  Texas 
Instruments 


Crosses 

platforms. 


Crosses 

communication 

barriers. 


Enables 

change. 


*For  2  years  in  a  row,  IEF  (Information  Engineering  Facility)  has  ranked  first  in  the  Integrated  CASE  Buyers  Scorecard  by  Computerworld  magazine.  IEF  and  “Extending  Your  Reach  With  Integration"  are 
trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corp.  HP  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
Sun  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  NCR  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corp.  Sequent  is  a  trademark  of  Sequent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  Tandem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Tandem  Computers,  Inc. 
Digital  is  a  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corp.  Sybase  is  a  trademark  of  Sybase,  Inc.  ©1993  TI.  Manuscript:  THE  BETTMANN  ARCHIVE. 


Trendlines 


VIRTUAL  THEME  PARKS 

We  Ark 

Not 

Amused 

EuroDisney  has  plenty  of 
worries,  but  competition 
from  virtual-reality 
theme  parks  shouldn’t  be 
one  of  them.  If  recent  visits 
to  attractions  such  as  Virtual 
World  and  The  Other  Side 
are  any  indication,  Mickey 
Mouse  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  HAL. 

Touted  as  the  first  digital 
theme  park,  Virtual  World 
opened  in  July  in  a  glass  and 


concrete  storefront  in  tony 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  San  Francisco  and 
doubtless  home  to  many 
high-technoids.  Unlike  ple¬ 
beian  arcade  environments, 
Virtual  World  has  no  sweaty 
adolescents  stuffing  quarters 
into  rows  of  flashing,  pinging 
machines.  Rather,  gamesper- 
sons  are  greeted  by  potted 
plants,  Victorian  furniture,  a 
library  and  an  elegant  bar. 
The  atmosphere  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  renowned  British 
Explorers  Club — no  coinci¬ 
dence  since  Virtual  World  is 
reputedly  a  descendant  of 
the  Virtual  Geographic 
League,  founded  in  1895  by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Nikola  Tesla  with  the  goal  of 


exploring  other  dimensions. 

After  explorers  buy  their 
tickets  ($7-$9  for  25  minutes 
of  fun),  they  may  have  to 
wait  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  starting  their  mis¬ 
sions.  Departing  through 
high-tech  doors  guarded  by 
Trekkishly  garbed  atten¬ 
dants,  visitors  pass  by  a  com¬ 
puter  room  and  enter  a  brief¬ 
ing  area,  where  they  view  an 
introductory  film  and  receive 
instructions  from  a  lab-coat¬ 
ed  mission  guide. 

Then  it’s  on  to  the  virtual- 
reality  pods.  Each  pod  has 
eight  cockpit  stations  that 
remain  closed  throughout 
each  10-minute  game  ses¬ 
sion.  Currently,  Virtual 
World  has  three  pods  that  ac¬ 


commodate  about  96  partici¬ 
pants  an  hour. 

What’s  virtual  reality  got  to 
do  with  it?  Each  station  is 
outfitted  with  a  large,  high- 
resolution  graphics  terminal 
running  games  with  names 
like  “Battletech”  and  “Red 
Planet.”  Participants  sitting  in 
their  cockpits  see  the  actions 
of  all  other  players  in  the  pod 
and  react  accordingly  using  a 
supersensitive  joystick. 

Afterward,  players  view  a 
speeded-up  replay  of  the 
game  and  receive  a  printout 
of  how  they  placed.  As  Porky 
Pig  says,  “That’s  all  folks!” 

If  Virtual  World  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  resemble  the  staid 
Explorer’s  Club,  The  Other 
Side  could  be  described  as  a 
virtual  high-tech  disco.  This 
traveling  exhibition,  which 
recently  touched  down  in 
Boston,  offers  interactive 
entertainment,  motion  simu¬ 
lators,  computer-generated 
environments  and  hourly 
laser-light  shows  to  more 
than  1,000  people  daily. 

Like  an  MTV  event  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  laser-light 
shows  and  videos  flash  from 
multiple  screens  perched  on 
high  metal  towers  that  occa¬ 
sionally  puff  clouds  of  smoke. 
The  overhead  visual  enter¬ 
tainment  is  for  the  benefit  of 
waiting  players,  who  may 
have  to  stand  in  line  longer 
than  30  minutes  for  each 
three-minute  attraction. 

The  computer-enhanced 
environments  are  entertain¬ 
ing  but  may  prove  somewhat 
disappointing  to  anyone 
brought  up  on  dazzling  Hol¬ 
lywood  special  effects.  In 
these  virtual  worlds,  players 
interact  with  each  other  or 
with  their  environments — 
fighting  an  imaginary  crea- 


Reservations  Accepted 

What  do  traveling  and  sitting  in  front  of 
the  TV  munching  Doritos  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  besides  being  broadening?  Starting  next 
year,  consumers  will  be  able  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  one  while  watching  the  other. 

Official  Airline  Guides  Inc.  (OAG)  and  the 
IT  Network  Inc.  are  developing  an  inter 
active  travel-information  and 
-reservations  network  that  will  allow 


IQ?'. 


consumers  to  obtain  flight  and  fare  in-  >  view  color  images  of  resorts  and  hotels, 

.  v 

'  while  listening  to  audio  descriptions,  and 

then  book  rooms  using  their  remote  controls. 

The  IT  Network  is  the  nation’s  largest  net¬ 
work  of  telephone-based  programming  and  in¬ 
formation  services.  OAG,  a  clearinghouse  for 
travel-related  data,  supplies  schedule  informa¬ 
tion  to  ail  the  computerized  reservation  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  airlines  and  associated  organiza¬ 
tions  around  the  world.  Hi 


formation  on  demand.  The  network  will  be 
available  on  the  IT  Network’s  Interactive  Chan¬ 
nel,  which  consumers  can  use  to  access  enter¬ 
tainment,  information  and  shopping  services 
through  their  televisions. 

The  new  service  will  give  consumers  the  con¬ 
venience  of  comparing  fares  and  flight  sched¬ 
ules  on  their  TV  screens  and  then  instantly 
making  reservations.  Users  will  also  be  able  to 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SUSAN  GROSS 


ARDIS  is  two-way,  wireless  data  communication.  The  freedom  to  communicate 
nationwide,  from  anywhere  at  anytime.  The  ability  to  communicate  with  computers 
and  people,  instantly.  The  power  to  communicate  efficiently,  to  be  more  productive. 
The  wireless  data  network  from  ARDIS.  The  only  thing  missing  is  the  wire. 


[ 


ARDIS.  WHAT’S  MISSING  Is  The  WIRE. 


ARDIS 

Real-time  information  solutions  for 
real-life  business  problems 


1-800-662-5328  Ext.  400 


TRENDLINES 


POD  PEOPLE:  A  player  sits  in 
one  of  three  virtual-reality  game 
pods  at  Virtual  World,  in  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif. 


ture,  say.  Although  partici¬ 
pants  can  see  clearly  and 
pivot  their  field  of  vision  360 
degrees,  it  is  sometimes  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  exactly  where 
you  are  in  the  virtual  world. 

Included  in  the  show’s 
newest  interactive  video  ar¬ 
cade  are  a  holographic  game 
about  a  time-traveling  cow¬ 
boy,  a  motorcycle  race  and  a 
cops-and-robbers  video 
game  employing  actual 
videotaped  footage.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  number  of  these 
games  are  slow  to  respond 
to  commands,  leaving  play¬ 
ers  frustrated.  One  aspiring 
video  cop  gleefully  found 
more  success  shooting  inno¬ 
cent  bystanders  than  bad 
guys.  M 


Price  Checks 

any  consumer-electron¬ 
ics  stores  offer  low-price 
guarantees,  but  Tweeter 
etc.,  goes  one  step  further. 
Instead  of  relying  on  cus¬ 
tomers  to  scan  ads  looking 
for  the  best  deals,  the  Can¬ 
ton,  Mass.-based  retail  chain 
has  initiated  a  price-protec¬ 
tion  plan  that  automatically 
generates  refund  checks 
when  rivals  advertise  lower 
prices. 

The  plan  applies  to  all 
items  purchased  for  more 
than  $50  at  any  of  Tweeter’s 
14  stores.  A  Tweeter  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  a  laser-disc 
player,  say,  is  eligible  for  a 
refund  if  one  of  the  store’s 
competitors  advertises  that 
same  item  for  at  least  $2  less 
in  a  local  newspaper.  If  the 
competitor’s  ad  appears 
within  30  days  of  purchase,  a 
refund  check  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  be  mailed  directly 
to  the  customer. 

Employees  in  Tweeter’s 
purchasing  department  have 
always  scoped  out  the  com¬ 
petition  by  perusing  newspa- 


CAREER  MOVES 

Grain  Communications  inc.  of  Detroit  has  named  SUSAN 
JOHNSTON  director  of  computing  services.  Johnston 
will  oversee  ail  personal-computing  services  for  Crain’s  15 
offices  worldwide.  She  will  also  be  responsible  for  technol¬ 
ogy  planning,  mainframe  financial  applications  and  identify¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  use  technology  to  generate  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

JOHN  MURPHY  has  been  appointed  senior  vice  president 
of  information  technology  for  New  York-based  EMI  Music 
Publishing.  In  this  position,  Murphy  will  focus  on  upgrading 
core  business  systems  worldwide,  completing  IT-infrastruc- 
ture  improvements,  and  linking  worldwide  affiliates  and  me¬ 
chanical-  and  performing-rights  societies  to  EMI.  ■■ 


per  ads.  Now  they  enter 
competitors’  prices  into  a 
database  built  from  a  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  spread¬ 
sheet  program  and  compile  a 
daily  list  of  the  lowest  adver¬ 
tised  prices.  The  price  infor¬ 
mation  is  uploaded  into  the 
company’s  mainframe  where 
it  is  matched  against  a 
database  of  customers  who 
have  purchased  the  same 
items  in  the  last  30  days.  A 
list  of  people  who  have  paid 
more  than  the  cheapest  price 


i  is  generated.  In  cases  where 
refunds  have  not  yet  been  is¬ 
sued,  names  are  entered  into 
an  accounts-payable  program 
where  checks  are  processed. 

According  to  Tweeter 
President  Jeffrey  Stone,  the 
strategy  is  to  increase  sales 
by  winning  new  customers. 
“We’ve  tested  the  concept  in 
focus  groups,”  he  explains. 
“We  believe  that  customers 
who  receive  a  refund  check 
for  $15  are  likely  to  remain 
customers  for  life.”  i^B 


When  I’m  64 

Retirement  is  about  golf  greens, 
sun-dappled  beaches  and  being 
able  to  read  the  latest  John  Le  Carre 
novel  while  it’s  still  in  hardcover.  But 
it’s  also  about  401(k)  plans,  IRA  ac¬ 
counts  and  reverse  mortgages.  The 
anxiety-provoking  fact  is  that  if  you  don’t 
consider  the  financial  realities  of  retirement  soon,  you  may  find 
those  golden  years  rapidly  turning  to  dross. 

Rich  and  Retired,  a  product  from  DataTech  Software  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  lets  users  develop  specific,  customizable  retirement 
plans,  taking  into  account  variables  such  as  retirement  age, 
life-style  budgeting,  rates  of  inflation  and  income  sources.  The 
software,  which  is  available  in  both  Microsoft  Windows  and  MS- 
DOS  versions,  automatically  prompts  users  to  input  the  neces¬ 
sary  data  and  lets  them  make  what-if  calculations  to  project 
their  financial  needs. 

The  package  is  preprogrammed  with  dozens  of  retirement- 
specific  options,  such  as  401(k)  plans  and  reverse  mortgages.  It 
also  projects  Social  Security  income  at  retirement  and  rates  of 
return  on  assets  and  investment  portfolios.  And  in  a  more- 
ghoulish  vein,  it  estimates  your  life  expectancy  based  on  re¬ 
sponses  to  life-style  and  health  questions  (there’s  no  profit  in 
lying  to  a  machine  about  the  four  miles  a  day  you  do  run  and 
the  two  packs  you  don't  smoke — if  the  figures  come  out  wrong, 
you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself).  List  price  is  $59.95.  For 
more  information,  call  717  652-4344.  ■■ 
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PHOTO  BY  MARCIA  BLUMENTHAL 


Most  retailers  and  manufacturers  will  agree  that 
bar  code  technology  is  one  of  the  most  important 
inventory  control  innovations  of  the  past  two  de- 
cades.  And  that  bar  coding  is  most  effective  when 
used  at  all  levels  of  the  supply  chain,  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  distribution  center  to  the  final 
point-of-sale. 

They'll  also  agree,  however,  that  linking  all 
these  parts  in  the  supply  chain,  without  any 
hitches,  is  not  always  easy. 

Symbol  Technologies  is  the 
world  leader  in  bar  code-based  , 


data  capture  systems.  Together  with  our  network 
of  business  partners,  we've  implemented  thousands 
of  solutions  around  the  world.  Developing  not  only 
the  technological  tools,  but  also  the  experience 
needed  to  help  you  put  together  a  superior  system 
of  inventory  control.  One  that  can  manage 
inventory  more  effectively,  reduce  ordering  cycles 
and  improve  operational  efficiency.  In  short,  a 
system  with  no  weak  links. 

To  put  our  strength  to  the 

M®  test,  call  us  at  1-800-  SCAN- 

234.  Can  you  afford  not  to? 


Changing  the  way  business  works. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  INVENTORY  CONTROL, 
CAN  YOU  AFFORD  ANY  WEAK  LINKS? 


©  1993  Symbol  Technologies 


No  One  Offers  Better  Ways  To  Use  The  Custo 


Improving  customer  service  can  be  the  biggest 

challenge  facing  your  enterprise  today.  It’s  a  task 

requiring  information  at 

a  level  of  detail  that  con-  U()ur  coml)Ulerizeci 

production  systems  are 

ventional  information  enormous,  but  they 

systems  can’t  effectively  don’t  answer,  ‘  What  's  the 

,  .  ...  .  trend  of  your  data?’ 

process.  The  detail  data  „  ■  • 

I  he  answers  were  there, 

already  exists  in  your  hut  we  couldn’t  pet 

enterprise.  We  can  help  t0  them- Now  m  can- ” 

you  turn  it  into  timely,  Execute  JSsS  and  CFO, 

Conimunily  Mutual 

useful  information. 


The  Better  You  Know  Your  Customers, 
The  Better  You  Can  Serve  TTem. 

The  unprecedented  power  of  our  massively 
parallel  systems  and  global  networking  lets  you 
extract  the  information  you  need  from 
the  data  you  have  and  move  it  to  the  f  jKI 

people  who  can  use  it.  This  will  help  you  V  |l 
understand  and  respond  to  your  customers’ 
needs  in  ways  never  before  possible.  By  analyzing 
customer  data,  you  can  anticipate  customer  needs 
and  satisfy  them  before  your  competitors  do.  You  can 


mer  Information  Your  Enterprise  Already  Has. 


even  reinvent  your  organization’s  customer  contact 
for  greater  efficiency  and  return. 

Better  Ways  To  Get,  Move,  And 
Use  Information. 

No  other  company  in  the  world  offers  so  many 
solutions  for  capturing  data  and  turning  it  into 
actionable  information.  From  mobile  PCs,  through 
the  world’s  broadest,  most  powerful  family  of  mid¬ 
range  servers,  to  massively-parallel  processors. 

And  no  other  company  can  match  our  global 
expertise  in  communications  and  networking. 


Once  the  information  is  generated,  we  can  help  you 
move  it  anywhere  in  the  world,  fast. 

To  improve  your  customer  service,  phone 
1 800  CALL-NCR.  We  can  help  you  unlock  the 
secrets  of  a  more  profitable  future. 


AT&T 


Nlc  r? 


An  AT&T  Company 


NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corporation.  Alia  and  the  ABT  globe  design  are  registered  service  marks 
and  trademarks  of  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Intel  and  the  Intel  Inside  Logo  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©  1993  NCR  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


OFFICE  AUTOMATION 

Priming 

The 

Printer 

Engine 

hat’s  happening  to 
printers?  They  used  to 
just  sit  there  and  wait 
for  stuff  to  print,  livening  up 
their  (and  our)  sedentary 
lives  by  breaking  down  in  in¬ 
scrutable  and  annoying 
ways.  But  now  they  seem  to 
be  developing  ambitions  and 


capabilities  far  beyond  their, 
well,  beyond  their  heretofore 
sort  of  lowly  station  in  the 
technology  chain. 

It’s  not  that  they’ve  aban¬ 
doned  the  core  business  of 
printing;  they’re  doing  it 
better  than  ever.  But  these 
days  they  come  in  the  door 
with  so  much  onboard  intel¬ 
ligence  that  you  can  begin 
to  imagine  them  playing  a 
more-thoughtful,  almost 
mediating  role  in  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  business  infor¬ 
mation. 

Amit  Tripathi,  for  one,  as¬ 
pires  to  see  printers  take 
their  rightful,  more-or-less 
princely  place  as  real  players 


in  the  kingdom  of  business  in¬ 
formation — a  wish  that  could 
come  true  sooner  rather  than 
later.  In  his  scenario,  Tripathi, 
who  is  manager  of  strategic 
channels  and  business  devel¬ 
opment  for  mid-range  sys¬ 
tems  in  Xerox  Corp.’s  Print¬ 
ing  Systems  Division,  will 
plant  the  seeds  of  empire  in 
burgeoning  alliances  with 
third-party  developers,  with 
which  Xerox  will  share  propri¬ 
etary  printer  hardware-  and 
software-architecture  infor¬ 
mation.  Through  these  al¬ 
liances,  according  to  Tri- 
pathi’s  plan,  application 
developers  will  creatively  ex¬ 
tend  the  functionality  and, 


hence,  the  role  of  printers  to 
the  point  that  they  stop  being 
merely  printers  and  become 
intelligent  nodes.  When  that 
happens,  printing  will  be  just 
part  of  the  story,  paper  will  be 
just  part  of  the  story,  and 
“documents”  will  take  what¬ 
ever  form  is  most  appropriate 
to  their  context. 

Xerox,  at  whose  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Research  Center 
much  of  the  early  research 
into  printer  languages  was 
conducted,  has  honed  to  a 
fine  edge  the  art  of  taking 
established  products  down 
new  paths.  But  Tripathi  pro¬ 
posed  to  stretch  the  culture 
somewhat  further  than  it 
was  accustomed  to  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  company 
should  share  its  printer 
specs  with  third  parties. 

Still,  he  persuaded  Xerox 
brass  that  by  inviting  devel¬ 
opers  in  and  giving  them 
programming  tools  to  work 
with,  the  result  would  be 
unimagined  new  twists  on 
printer  functionality. 

Between  now  and  the  end 
of  1996,  Tripathi  projects  a 
tenfold  increase  in  business- 
partner  alliances,  leading  to 
hundreds  of  new  printer  ap¬ 
plications.  And  before  you 
know  it,  the  darn  things  will 
be  deciding  on  their  own 
what  needs  to  be  printed  and 
to  whom  it  needs  to  be  circu¬ 
lated.  UM 


Crimes  and 
MISDEMEANORS 

t  is  reassuring  to  find  that, 

in  these  days  of  declining 
values  and  ever-increasing 
acts  of  depravity,  so  few  of 
our  readers  have  larceny  in 
their  souls.  We  received  few¬ 
er  than  a  dozen  responses  to 
our  call  for  an  IT-related 
criminal  enterprise,  and 
most  of  those  were  relatively 
benign.  (I  exclude  from  this 


Head  of  the  Class 

Intel  Corp.’s  Andrew  Grove  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Bill  Gates  are  the  darlings  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  set,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
from  IntelliQuest  Inc.,  of  Austin,  Texas.  The 
company  asked  100  investors  and  portfolio 
managers  who  follow  technology  stocks  to 
grade  the  CEOs  of  high-tech  companies,  large¬ 
ly  as  a  reflection  on  their  organizations’  finan¬ 
cial  performance,  management  strength  and 
product  quality. 

Of  the  56  CEOs  reviewed,  most  fared  well, 
with  only  a  smattering  of  “D”s 

TOP  10  CEOGRADES 

A 

Andrew  Grove  (/NTfT) 

George  Fisher  (Motorola)^ 

John  Morgridge  (Cisco) 

Raymond  Noorda  (Novell) 

Louis  Platt  (HP) 


and  no  one  held  back  for  a  year.  The  survey  al¬ 
so  showed  that,  despite  all  the  dire  news  ac¬ 
counts  and  price  wars,  a  large  majority  of  in¬ 
vestors  still  consider  the  computer  industry  a 
somewhat  or  very  attractive  investment. 

Although  recognition  of  IBM  is  universal, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  respondents  who  own 
or  have  considered  that  stock  view  it  as  a 
speculative  purchase.  As  for  new  CEO  Louis 
Gerstner — he  earned  a  solid  “C.”  ■■ 


Robert  Allen  (AT&T) 

EckhardPf  eiffejr^P^^ 

Andrew  Ludwick  (SynOptic.^ 

Paul  Severino  (Wellfleet) 
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When  It  Comes  To 
Client/Server  Computing, 

Think  Big.  Start  Small. 


■ 


EDA/SQL  From  Information  Builders. 

The  Data  Access  Standard  For  Client/Server  Computing  That  Grows  With  You. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  ASSETS 

Data  is  one  of  the  most  strategic  assets  any  business 
can  have.  Because  businesses  that  utilize  data  well, 
will  succeed.  Businesses  that  don’t,  won’t. 

The  trick  is  knowing  how  to  use  your  data  resources 
in  the  most  cost  effective  way. 

That’s  where  Enterprise  Data  Access/SQL  (EDA/SQL) 
as  a  client/server  solution  can  make  the  difference. 

OPENNESS,  POWER  AND  FLEXIBILITY 

Implementing  client/server  applications  can  be 
tough,  particularly  when  you  need  to  access  remote 
data  on  diverse  platforms. 

With  EDA/SQL,  you  have  the  freedom  to  access 
data  in  over  50  different  databases  and  files,  running 


on  35  computing  platforms  using  any  major  network 
protocol.  And  there  are  dozens  of  applications  and 
tools  available  from  more  than  50  leading  software 
vendor  partners  that  support  EDA/SQL. 

No  other  SQL  solution  on  the  market  gives  you  this 
much  flexibility. 

BIG  OR  SMALL,  IT’S  ALL  THE  SAME 

EDA/SQL  has  the  power  and  the  ability  to  drive  the 
largest  enterprise-wide  implementation,  or  to  simply 
connect  a  single  client/server  application  to  a  specific 
data  source. 

And  because  there’s  an  EDA/SQL  solution  for  every 
popular  platform,  and  network  protocol,  you  can  use 
it  in  the  environment  of  your  choice. 


Only  EDA/SQL  has  the  scalability  and  configuration 
flexibility  to  meet  your  client/server  requirements 
both  today  and  tomorrow.  You  can  start  with  the 
EDA/SQL  solution  you  need  today.  Then,  efficiently 
and  economically  grow  any  configuration  to  meet 
your  changing  business  requirements.  Big  or  small. 

For  more  information  on  EDA/SQL,  our  consulting 
services  and  education  programs,  or  to  attend  a  FREE 
Seminar... 

Call  800-969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 


I 


-=  EDA/SQL 

— 

Information  Builders,  Inc. 


EDA/SQL  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc ,  1250  Bnadwav.  New  York.  NY  10001 


TRENDLINES 


1 


)CKtfrye\ 


characterization  the  reader 
who  suggested  sending  com¬ 
petitors,  under  the  guise  of  a 
bogus  government  agency,  a 
disk  that  supposedly  eradi¬ 
cates  the  Michelangelo  III 
virus  but  would  in  fact  refor¬ 
mat  their  hard  drives,  as 
well  as  the  fellow  who 
thought  we  should  use  tech¬ 
nologically  enhanced  CIO 
coffee  mugs  to  spy  on  our 
“wealthy  subscribers.”) 

The  winning  entry  comes 
from  Ronald  B.  Johnson,  a 
business  development  man¬ 
ager  with  Unisys  Corp.  in 
Blue  Bell,  Pa.  His  criminal 
enterprise  is  an  Abbie  Hoff- 
man-esque  prank  that  prof¬ 
itably  bucks  the  system. 
“Many  stores,  ranging  from 
small  groceries  to  distribu¬ 
tors  of  big-ticket  items  such 
as  TVs,  use  standard  bar 
codes  to  identify  products 
which  are  then  cross-in¬ 
dexed  to  a  price  list  at  the 
checkout  counter,”  writes 
Johnson.  “It  would  be  rela- 


Hi 


Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Ooops!  In  our  listing  of  the  judges  who  selected  this  year’s 
CIO  100  companies  (C/O,  August  1993),  we  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Leonard  Berry,  the  JC  Penney  chair  of  retailing  studies 
at  Texas  A&M  University,  and  his  colleague,  A.  “Parsu”  Parasura- 
man,  Federated  professor  of  marketing,  are  co-authors  of  two 
books:  Marketing  Services  (1991)  and  Delivering  Quality  Service 
(1990).  H 


tively  simple 
to  use  a  hand 
scanner  to  record 
the  bar  codes  of  inex¬ 
pensive  items,  reproduce 
them  on  sticky  labels  at 
home  and  then  place  those 
labels  over  the  original  bar 
codes  on  containers  housing 
expensive  products.” 

Anyone  lacking  sufficient 
“Jesse  James  bravado”  to  try 
swapping  the  labels  on  a 
video  camera  and  a  video¬ 
tape,  for  example,  could  ply 
this  trade  more  modestly  at 
the  grocery  store,  purchas¬ 
ing  steak  and  crab  at  ham¬ 
burger  and  tuna  prices,  John¬ 
son  suggests.  Bolder  types 
might  place  bar  codes  for  ex¬ 
pensive  products  on  inex¬ 
pensive  items  and  return 
them  for  cash  credit. 

Johnson  assures  us  that 
he  has  not  beta-tested  the 
process  and  is  unlikely  to  do 
so.  So  retailers  in  Blue  Bell, 
rest  easy. 

Second  prize  goes  to  Stew 
Leonard. 


The  Learning 
Edge 

HOW  SMART  MANAGERS 
AND  SMART  COMPANIES 
STAY  AHEAD 

By  Calhoun  VV.  Wick  and 
Lu  Stanton  Leon 
McGraw-Hill  Inc.  (New  York), 
1993 

232  pages,  $22.95  (hard¬ 
cover) 

Like  a  good  conference 
topic  handled  by  a 
lousy  presenter,  The 
Learning  Edge  is  valuable 
in  spite  of  itself.  The  book 
touts  the  value  of  “inten¬ 
tional  learning”  (think  of  it 
as  curiosity  motivated  by 
ambition  and  driven  by 
work).  But  while  its  mes¬ 
sage  is  useful,  the  authors 
approach  the  topic  from 
two  directions,  and  their 
meaning  becomes  mud¬ 
dled  in  the  stretch. 

Wick,  a  consultant  spe¬ 
cializing  in  executive  de¬ 
velopment  (co-author 
Leon  is  a  business  writer), 
makes  a  worthwhile  dis¬ 
tinction  between  training 
(provided  to  employees  by 
their  employers)  and  in¬ 
tentional  learning  (the  ac¬ 
tive  pursuit  of  knowledge 
by  individuals).  Although 
U.S.  companies  spend 
about  $40  billion  a  year  on 
training,  Wick  writes,  “it  is 
an  inadequate  substitute” 
for  learning. 

What’s  wrong  with  train¬ 
ing?  Rather  than  being  tied 
to  strategic  business 
needs,  training  programs 
often  pander  to  flavor-of- 
the-month  management 
ideas.  Also,  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  shaped  for  the 
masses  and  don’t  meet  the 
needs  of  individuals. 


Wick’s  solu¬ 
tion:  Integrate  learning 
with  real  work.  Teams  can 
learn  about  competitive  is¬ 
sues  by  studying  a  prob¬ 
lem — how  to  crack  a  par¬ 
ticular  market,  for  instance. 
Managers  can  groom  bright 
employees  by  giving  them 
more-challenging  issues. 
Managers  must  also  figure 
out  what  they  need  to 
know  and  develop  their 
own  learning  programs. 

But  consultant  Wick 
seems  ambitious  to  expand 
the  scope  of  his  practice. 
He  inflates  the  concept  of 
learning  so  that  it  becomes 
the  box  that  contains  all 
other  boxes  of  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  says  repeatedly 
that  a  company  in  trouble 
in  its  markets  is  a  company 
that  isn’t  learning  effec¬ 
tively.  But  substitute 
“quality”  or  “customer  fo¬ 
cus”  or  “strategy”  for 
learning,  and  consultants 
plying  other  waters  can 
perform  the  same  trick. 

Wick’s  prescriptions  are 
familiar  to  any  reader  of 
management  magazines. 
His  twist:  The  topics  that 
feed  his  consulting  prac¬ 
tice  eventually  reappear  in 
a  collection  of  case  histo¬ 
ries  about  successful  com¬ 
panies.  Now,  though,  train¬ 
ing  and  development  wear 
a  new  name  tag:  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  meet  “or¬ 
ganizational  learning.”  ■■ 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SUSAN  GROSS 


The  drive  to  succeed. 


©1993  SAP  America,  Inc. 


What  drives  your  business  forward?  Meeting  your  marketing  objectives?  Increasing 
your  competitive  edge?  Delivering  innovative  products?  It’s  probably  all  of  these  and 
more.  And  that's  where  SAP  software  can  help. 

We  build  software  that  can  power  your  drive  for  success.  In  fact,  SAP  software 
is  already  doing  that  in  nine  of  the  top  ten  Fortune  500  companies.  That’s  because 
the  R/2  and  R/3  Systems  are  ready-to-run,  integrated  solutions  for  today’s 
business-critical  problems.  And,  they  deliver  high-level  performance  in  both 
mainframe  and  open,  client/server  environments.  Add  in  support  for  multinational 
currency,  language  and  legal  requirements,  and  it’s  easier  than  ever  for  offices  from 
Paris,  France  to  Paris,  Texas  to  work  together. 

So  why  not  make  the  most  of  your  drive  to 
succeed?  Call  1-800- USA-1  SAP  You’ll  find  out 
how  we  can  help  keep  your  business  on  track-no 
matter  what’s  around  the  bend.  Integrated  software.  Worldwide * 


High  performance. 


INSIGHTS 


The^brld  as  One 


Global  companies  need 
enterprisewide  informa¬ 
tion  systems  that  are 
easy  to  use,  flexible  and 
able  to  translate  among 
employees  in  different 
countries 

BY  GEORGE  VIEIRA 


Today’s  global  businesses  must 
be  able  to  bring  a  variety  of 
new  products  to  diverse  mar¬ 
kets  quickly.  This  translates 
into  short  product-develop¬ 
ment  cycles,  lot  sizes  of  one,  and  in¬ 
ternational  engineering,  production, 
distribution  and  marketing.  More¬ 
over,  worldwide  introductions  often 
require  that  a  product  be  designed  in 
one  country,  manufactured  in  anoth¬ 
er — often  using  parts  from  still  oth¬ 
ers — and  distributed  to  several 
more. 

To  keep  pace  with  these  needs, 
the  information  officer  must  orches¬ 
trate  a  multinational  information 
system  that  provides  for  strong  world¬ 
wide  planning  and  communication.  It 
must  be  easy  to  use  (in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  cycle  times),  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate  increasing  product  va¬ 
riety  with  small  lot  sizes,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  linking  global  facilities  for 
rapid  worldwide  development,  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  And  it  must 
be  able  to  translate  among  world¬ 
wide  employees,  despite  language 
and  currency  differences. 

To  compete  on  a  global  basis,  prod¬ 


uct  variety  is  essential.  Flexibility 
has  become  the  key  to  the  cost-ef¬ 
fective  development  of  products  man¬ 
ufactured  in  small  lot  sizes.  As  prod¬ 
uct  variety  increases,  information 
systems  must  be  capable  of  quickly 
processing  extremely  high  volumes 
of  data.  The  ultimate  goal  is  instan¬ 
taneous  availability  of  information 
among  remote  locations. 

In  this  fast,  high-volume  informa¬ 
tion-processing  environment,  the  in¬ 
formation  officer  must  focus  on  pro¬ 
duction  systems  that  capture  and 
project  information.  For  example,  a 
production  line  that  can  build  1,000 
units  a  day  in  lot  sizes  of  1,000  tracks 
only  one  lot  per  day.  However,  if  the 
same  company  produces  lot  sizes  of 
100,  there  are  10  lots  to  track  per 
day.  And,  of  course,  with  lot  sizes  of 
one,  1,000  lots  must  be  tracked. 

This  shift  from  a  lot  size  of  1,000 
to  a  lot  size  of  one  has  a  huge  impact 
on  transaction  volume.  The  system 
must  be  able  to  handle  these  trans¬ 
actions  automatically,  without  get¬ 
ting  bogged  down.  No  one  wants  to 
quadruple  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  needed  to  track  the  status  of 
work — particularly  at  multinational 
sites.  Instead,  what’s  needed  is  an 
information  system  that  can  adapt  to 
a  changing  environment  with  control 
parameters,  not  extra  clerical  work. 

Unlike  the  old  environment,  where 
major  data  centers  had  applications 
resident  in  one  location  and  controlled 
the  information  flow  through  com¬ 
munications  lines,  today’s  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  have  resident 
applications  in  a  series  of  multina¬ 
tional  centers.  These  centers  are 
much  more  highly  interactive  than  in 
the  past.  In  fact,  several  multination¬ 
al  sites  often  function  as  a  single 
business  unit. 

Salespeople  need  to  know  what 
the  production  capabilities  are  in  re¬ 
mote  locations,  and  production  man- 
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5.  Can  you  “drag  and  drop  ” 
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If  a  program  “crashes,”  can  you  recover  without  rebooting 
your  computer?  Can  you  run  the  new  generation  of  32-bit 
programs?  If  you  answered  no  to  any  of  the  above,  then 
its  time  to  say  yes  to  a  higher  grade  of  PC  performance. 

Demand  OS/2  2.1  preloaded  on  your  next  PC. 

With  OS/2  2.1  in  your  PC,  you  can  get  a  lot  more  out  of 
your  PC.  Its  simply  a  question  of  multiple  choice.  OS/2  2.1 


lets  you  choose  from  the  broadest  range  of  PC  programs  avail¬ 
able,  and  lets  you  get  more  from  them  than  ever  before. 

So  there’s  only  one  final  question:  what  are  you  waiting  for? 

OS/2  2.1  is  available  at  local  software  dealers.  To  order 
or  to  find  out  more  about  OS/2  2.1,  call  1 800  3-IBM-OS2.  In 
Canada,  call  1 800  465-7999. 
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agers  need  online  information  about 
business  activities  in  the  various 
centers  so  they  can  juggle  resources 
among  countries.  Information  offi¬ 
cers  must  be  able  to  coordinate  cen¬ 
tral  activity  while  providing  local 
support.  To  do  this,  they  need  an  in¬ 
formation  system  capable  of  offering 
one  consistent  user  interface  and  set 
of  data  standards  while  being  cus¬ 
tomized  for  specific  functional  appli¬ 
cations  in  multinational  locations. 

A  consistent  user  interface  requires 
a  commonality  of  information. 
Standards  must  exist  to  provide 
users  in  Singapore,  for  example, 
with  the  same  database  structure, 
protocols  and  inquiry  capabilities  as 
their  counterparts  in  Taiwan  or  Paris. 
And  this  information  must  be  avail¬ 
able  online  so  that  the  salesperson  in 
one  country  knows  what  resources 
are  available  at  the  warehouse  in  an¬ 
other. 

In  global  companies,  a  materials 
warehouse  with  online  order-fulfill- 


The  shift  from  a  lot  size  of 
1,000  to  a  lot  size  of  one 
has  a  huge  impact  on 
transaction  volume.  What’s 
needed  is  an  information 
system  that  can  adapt  to  a 
changing  environment  with 
control  parameters,  not 
extra  clerical  work. 


ment  capabilities  in  one  country  may 
receive  an  order  from  a  sales  office 
in  another.  As  soon  as  the  order  is 
taken,  the  sales  office  is  committed 
to  a  financial  transaction  in  its  coun¬ 
try’s  currency.  However,  the  ware¬ 
house  wants  a  credit  in  its  own  cur¬ 
rency.  And  there  is  usually  a  corporate 
entity,  perhaps  in  a  third  country,  that 
requires  a  report  containing  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  all  these  elements  in  a 


common  accounting  currency  of  its 
choice.  The  information  system  must 
have  the  ability  to  maintain  multiple 
currencies,  with  ancillary  tables  ca¬ 
pable  of  performing  currency  trans¬ 
lations  online. 

By  using  an  all-in-one  information 
system  with  communications  net¬ 
works,  multinational  companies  can 
have  normalized  data  models,  with 
information  dynamically  available 
within  each  facility.  This  means  that 
when  data  is  entered  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  everyone  using  it  sees  the  same 
data  in  their  own  language  and  cur¬ 
rency  without  having  to  go  through  a 
variety  of  protocols.  Consequently, 
engineering,  manufacturing  and  ac¬ 
counting  all  utilize  identical  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  one  multinational  company,  the 
engineering  division  wrote  down  the 
size  of  a  product  as  4'6".  The  engi¬ 
neers  in  another  country,  where  di¬ 
mensions  are  recorded  differently, 
picked  up  this  data  and  read  it  as 
46".  Unfortunately,  this  company 


ended  up  with  hundreds  of  46"  prod¬ 
ucts  that  should  have  been  4'6". 
Avoiding  this  kind  of  problem  re¬ 
quires  a  system  that  can  enforce 
standards  by  utilizing  a  variety  of 
editing  mechanisms.  In  the  case  of 
dimensional  data,  as  soon  as  the  in¬ 
formation  is  entered,  it  would  have 
to  comply  with  a  defined  format  that 
is  standard  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  the  data  does  not  comply  with 
that  format,  it  would  be  changed,  or 
the  transaction  would  be  rejected. 

The  pressures  of  shrinking  prod¬ 
uct-development  cycles  add  to 
the  need  for  normalized  data. 
Multinational  companies  are  under 
pressure  to  bring  products  to  market 
much  more  quickly.  The  typical  18- 
month  cycle  is  shrinking  to  as  few  as 
six  months  from  conception  to  distri¬ 
bution.  To  reduce  product-develop¬ 
ment  cycles  this  dramatically,  con¬ 
current  engineering,  rather  than 
sequential  design  and  production 
procedures,  will  become  the  norm. 


Concurrent  engineering  across 
borders  brings  with  it  the  need  for 
stronger  control  systems.  Security 
is  required  to  assure  that  changes 
have  been  made  in  a  structured,  ap¬ 
proved  manner.  Electronic  signa¬ 
tures  are  an  excellent  example.  In 
the  past,  the  engineering  manager 
reviewed  a  drawing,  picked  up  his  or 
her  pen  and  scribbled  a  signature. 
This  is  not  possible  in  a  multination¬ 
al  setting.  A  database  is  needed  that 
allows  the  engineering  manager  to 
pull  up  a  drawing  on  a  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design  system  and  log  in  an  ap¬ 
proval  code. 

To  achieve  true  “commonality  of 
information,”  the  ability  to  run  on 
different  hardware  platforms  is  also 
essential.  With  the  trend  toward 
downsizing  and  the  shift  away  from 
large  mainframe  systems,  remote 
sites  in  different  countries  may  be 
using  different  hardware — especially 
because  vendor  support  varies  among 
countries.  For  example,  in  Mexico, 
vendor  support  for  Hewlett-Packard 


Co.  hardware  is  strongest,  while  in 
China  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  might 
offer  the  best  support.  As  a  result, 
open  platforms  are  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  of  a  stan¬ 
dardized  information  system  capable 
of  creating  a  consistent  user  inter¬ 
face  throughout  the  world. 

International  marketing  brings  chal¬ 
lenges  for  the  information  officer, 
who  must  control  the  flow  of  data  to 
provide  multinational  sites  with  stan¬ 
dardized  information  online.  At  the 
same  time,  remote  sites  must  have  a 
significant  amount  of  flexibility. 
Clearly,  the  answer  to  the  IS  execu¬ 
tive’s  international  needs  is  a  fea¬ 
ture-rich  enterprise  resource-planning 
system  that  is  easy  to  use,  capable  of 
running  on  a  variety  of  hardware  plat¬ 
forms,  and  designed  to  handle  multi¬ 
national  language  and  currency  con¬ 
siderations.  Qsio] 


George  Vieira  is  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Xerox  Computer  Services  in 
Los  Angeles. 


Paper  to  electronics. 

In  forms,  Moore  Advanced  Services 
provides  The  Management  Solution. 


Cost  reduction.  Shorter  cycle  times.  Improved 
customer  service.  None  of  these  will  be  fully  realized 
without  electronic  forms  management  —  the  Forms 
Automation  Solution  from  Moore. 


The  Forms  Automation  Solution  makes  possible  an 
integrated  approach  to  “forms-on-demand,”  meeting 
the  needs  of  all  users  while  invisibly  maintaining 
management  control  throughout  the  enterprise. 


Our  system  manages  forms  libraries,  automates  So  if  you’re  moving  from  paper  to  electronic  forms, 

forms  distribution,  assures  version  and  access  control,  call  Moore  Advanced  Services  at  708-615-7626. 
facilitates  user  access,  supports  print-on-demand, 
provides  usage  reporting,  and  more. 


Compatibility  with  leading  forms  software  is  guaranteed. 
And  we  tailor  the  solution  to  your  computing 
environment.  We  also  offer  conversion  services, 
systems  integration  and  training. 


moore  Advanced  services 

A  Unit  of  MOO  Kg  Business  Forms 


Refocusing  the  process.  The  people.  The  technology.  M 


OUTLOOK 


Construction  Time  Again 


Without  a  doubt,  there  has  not 
been  such  dramatic  change  in 
the  way  we  run  our  business¬ 
es  since  the  days  of  Henry  Ford.  Six¬ 
ty-six  percent  of  respondents  report 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  required.  Sixty-six 


of  1992,  Price  Waterhouse  mailed  con¬ 
fidential  surveys  to  top-level  execu¬ 
tives  at  more  than  150  publicly  and 
privately  held  companies  in  this  re¬ 
gion  with  revenues  between  $70  mil¬ 
lion  and  $7  billion.  About  a  third  re¬ 
sponded.  Our  primary  interest  was  to 
learn  what  companies  are  doing  to 
reengineer  change,  how  they  are  ac¬ 
complishing  this  change,  what  benefits 
or  results  they  are  experiencing  (or  ex¬ 
pect  to  achieve),  and  what  barriers  or 
obstacles  they  are  encountering. 

Change  is  underway  throughout 
the  community,  albeit  in  various 
stages  and  forms.  More  than  80  per¬ 
cent  of  respondents  are  currently  re¬ 
engineering,  in  the  planning  stages 
or  seriously  considering  it.  Forty- 
eight  percent  are  reengineering  com¬ 
panywide.  Twenty-six  percent  are  re¬ 
engineering  specific  functions,  such 
as  customer  service,  and  40  percent 
are  working  on  a  specific  process, 
such  as  order  management. 

Companies  that  currently  are  not 
reengineering  (18  percent)  are  not 
sitting  still,  however.  Many  are  im¬ 
proving  their  information  systems. 
Some  are  introducing  activity-based 
costing  and  benchmarking.  Continu¬ 
ous  improvement  and  total  quality 
management  programs  are  also  be¬ 
ing  used  to  bring  about  change.  But 
change  is  the  focal  point  throughout. 

Companies  are  being  driven  to 
change  by  various  forces,  the  most 
significant  being  customer  demands 
(37  percent),  competitive  pressures 
(33  percent)  and  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  financial  performance  (21  per¬ 
cent). 
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A  majority  of  mid- 
Atlantic  manufacturing 
companies  are  re¬ 
engineering  some  or  all 
of  their  operations,  but 
many  are  uncertain  how 
to  manage  the  process 
of  change 

BY  EDMUND  0.  G0LL  AND 
MICHAEL  F.  C0RD0VAN0 


The  total  transformation  of  a 
business,  as  painful  as  it  may 
be,  is  often  the  only  solution 
to  poor  company  performance. 
When  top  management  makes 
the  commitment  and  projects  a  vi¬ 
sion  for  the  future,  and  middle  man¬ 
agement  succeeds  in  orchestrating 
radical  change,  quantum  leaps  in  per¬ 
formance  occur.  Many  companies  now 
believe  they  can  achieve  dramatic 
improvements  in  productivity,  com¬ 
petitiveness  and  profitability  by  fo¬ 
cusing  on  value-added  activities  and 
reengineering  business  processes. 
They  are  learning  that  hard  work 
pays  off. 

Because  of  its  great  diversity,  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  region  (Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land  and  northern  Virginia)  serves  as 
a  microcosm  for  what’s  happening  in 
manufacturing  in  general.  In  the  fall 
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No  wonder  Communications  Week’s 
comprehensive  1993  SNMP  Managers 
test  series  ranked  the  Racal 
Management  System  “a  topnotch 
management  platform”  and  praised 
“the  degree  to  which  the  management 
of  WAN  equipment  and  facilities  has 
been  integrated  with  the  system.” 

Look  into  network  manage¬ 
ment  with  an  open  view.  Call 
1-800-RACAL-55  for  a  free 
information  package  about  integrating 
your  business  and  network  objectives. 
It’s  a  real  eye-opener. 


NETWORK 

OPERATIONS 


Managing  your  network  is 
managing  your  business.  The  key  to 
success  is  clear  vision  with  an  open 
point  of  view.  Because  achieving  your 
objectives  requires  making  all  kinds  of 
things  work  well  together. 

The  Racal  Management 
System  does  just  that.  It  is 
now  integrated  with  HP’s 
OpenView®  platform  (and  we 
still  interface  with  IBM® 

NetView™),  so  more  companies  than 
ever  can  move  up  to  integrated 
network  management. 


Easily  tailored,  the  Racal  Manage¬ 
ment  System  is  capable  of  managing 
the  widest  array  of  devices  in  the  indus- 
—  try  (including  Racal’s  350 
products).  Fact  is,  it’s  one  of 
the  best  overall  solutions 
for  integrated  manage¬ 
ment  challenges.  And 
when  it  comes  to 
integrating  legacy  systems  and 
devices  into  a  common  management 
environment,  our  Multivendor 
Integration  ToolKit  makes  a  difficult 
task  simple  and  more  affordable. 
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percent  also  say  they  know  what  re¬ 
sults  they  can  expect.  Given  this 
positive  attitude,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  that  only  23  percent  of  these 
same  executives  say  their  compa¬ 
nies  know  how  to  manage  the  change 
process.  The  executives  seem  un¬ 
sure  exactly  what  changes  are  need¬ 
ed  to  achieve  the  new  vision,  and 
less  than  half  indicate  that  their 
companies  truly  have  a  vision. 

There  is  considerable  overlap  in 
the  processes  being  reengineered 
within  the  surveyed  organizations. 
The  four  most  frequently  mentioned 
processes  are  customer-order  man¬ 
agement,  customer  service,  financial 
management  and  production  man¬ 
agement.  This  is  not  too  surprising; 
the  first  three  are  the  change  drivers 
mentioned  previously.  (An  interest¬ 
ing  note  here:  Many  organizations 
across  the  country  have  reported 
that  the  quality  of  customer  service 
they  receive  has  an  impact  on  how 
quickly  they  pay  that  vendor’s  in¬ 
voice.  That  is  also  true  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  of  course.) 

The  role  of  information  technolo¬ 
gy  is  critical  in  every  industry,  espe¬ 
cially  as  companies  work  to  achieve 
their  new  visions.  Close  to  a  quarter 
of  respondents  say  the  bulk  (75  per¬ 
cent)  of  their  newly  reengineered 
processes  require  installation  of  new 
information  technology. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  essential  role  that  top-level  man¬ 
agement  plays  in  making  reengi¬ 
neering  a  reality.  Our  client  experi¬ 
ence  bears  this  out  Where  commitment 
stems  from  the  top,  in  a  highly  visi¬ 
ble  and  vocal  form,  we  have  seen  re¬ 
markable  changes  accomplished  in 
relatively  short  time  frames. 

Responsibility  for  initiating  and 
leading  the  reengineering  project  is 
always  at  the  top;  31  percent  of  the 
companies  surveyed  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  their  CEOs.  But  the  job  is 
shared  by  several  officers,  including 
the  CFO,  CIO  and  COO.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  wrote  about  “spiritual  leaders” 
who  foster  change  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  leader  usually  sets  the 
vision  and  establishes  frontiers  and 
guidelines.  Cross-functional  teams 
play  a  major  part,  with  true  reengi- 


Close  to  a  quarter  of 
respondents  say  75  percent 
of  their  newly  reengineered 
processes  require 
installation  of  new 
information  technology. 


neering  frequently  occurring  from 
the  middle  up. 

Getting  started  with  the  reengi¬ 
neering  project  isn’t  easy,  but  imple¬ 
mentation  is  even  more  demanding. 
“Interesting. ..frustrating. ..stress¬ 
ful... re  warding...”  is  how  Director  of 
Information  Services  Bill  Noonan 
describes  current  experiences  at  Hi- 
mont  Inc.,  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  polypropylene  resins.  Noo¬ 
nan  is  general  manager  of  the 
company’s  reengineering  project. 
Himont  is  reengineering  its  entire 
North  American  operation,  including 
plants  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Now  in  the  implementation 
stage,  Himont  has  set  a  six-month 
time  frame  to  begin  generating  re¬ 
sults.  There  is  strong  support  from 
the  CEO  and  tremendous  buy-in 
from  lower-level  personnel.  “The 
bottom,”  says  Noonan,  “is  literally 
pushing  middle  and  upper  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  things  happen.” 

Obtaining  and  maintaining  top- 
down/bottom-up  involvement 
and  commitment  is  the  chief 
challenge,  according  to  45  percent  of 
the  respondents.  Maintaining  and 
developing  the  reengineered  vision 
rated  second  (20  percent).  Commu¬ 
nicating  change-management  princi¬ 
ples,  aligning  business  strategies 
with  performance  measures,  and 
performing  cost/benefits  analyses 
are  important,  too. 

Major  pitfalls  encountered  during 
the  reengineering  effort  reflect  these 
challenges.  Cited  as  the  number-one 
barrier  is  the  fact  that  many  organi¬ 
zations  are  simply  not  ready  for 
change.  Resistance  from  middle  man¬ 
agement  and  lack  of  time  and  re¬ 
sources  share  second  place.  Inability 


to  maintain  focus  is  the  third  area  of 
concern. 

Change  is  never  easy.  “Reengi¬ 
neering  is  hard  work  that  demands 
out-of-the-box  thinking  and  must  be 
directed  at  business  processes  that 
are  mission  critical  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  future,”  notes  William  A. 
Laughton,  program  manager  for  ad¬ 
vanced  systems  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp,  and  an  active  participant  in  the 
company’s  reengineering  initiative. 

But  the  returns  are  significant 
enough  to  warrant  waging  this  “war 
for  survival,”  as  another  respondent 
puts  it.  Price  Waterhouse  has  seen  a 
tenfold  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction,  productivity  and  prof¬ 
itability  at  client  companies  that 
have  undertaken  reengineering  proj¬ 
ects.  Companies  that  are  not  plan¬ 
ning  for  major  change  may  well  be 
scripting  their  own  demise. 

Much  of  the  population  we  sur¬ 
veyed  is  still  in  its  infancy  regarding 
reengineering,  so  few  could  report 
actual  results.  They  share  a  wide 
range  of  anticipated  improvements, 
however.  The  expected  increases 
vary  dramatically  by  company:  Pro¬ 
ductivity,  quality,  profits  and  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  are  expected  to 
improve  from  7  percent  to  100  per¬ 
cent,  depending  on  where  the  com¬ 
pany  is  starting  from  and  the  extent 
of  its  efforts.  Improvements  forecast 
in  costs,  inventory,  cycle  time  and 
response  time  range  from  10  per¬ 
cent  to  as  much  as  400  percent.  Oth¬ 
er  goals  were  given  as  100  percent 
on-time  deliveries  and  zero  loss  of 
market  share. 

Where  companies  are  sufficiently 
engaged  in  the  reengineering  pro¬ 
cess  to  be  able  to  tabulate  actual  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
following.  A  manufacturer  of  stain¬ 
less-steel  products  reported  that  out 
of  nine  reengineered  categories,  four 
already  have  exceeded  their  predic¬ 
tions:  increased  market  share  and 
decreased  cycle  time,  inventory  and 
costs.  This  same  firm  also  imple¬ 
mented  MRP  II  and,  as  a  result,  opti¬ 
mized  its  portfolio  of  products.  The 
firm  reports  that  changing  markets 
due  to  the  recession  will  require  a 
look  at  eliminating  product  lines. 
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Windows  NT.  The  difference 


between  us  and  other  computer 
companies  is  we  have  the  world’s 
most  powerful  PC  to  run  it  on. 


It’s  called  the  DECpc™  AXP  150.™  And  it  runs 
over  300  native  32-bit  Windows  NT  applica¬ 
tions  with  greater  power  and 
speed  than  any  other  persona! 

64-bit  axp;  the  computer  in  the  world. 

world's  fastest 

microprocessor.  Applications  from  Microsoft 
Powersoft  Micro  Focus?*  Parametric  Technology™  and  hundreds 
of  others.  With  new  programs  arriving  daily.  Of  course,  you  may 
not  need  150MHz  and  up  to  four  billion  times  the  addressing 
space  you  have  now.  That’s  why  we  also  bring  you  Windows  NT 
on  affordable  lntel™486s  and  high  performance  Pentium™PCs. 


Support:  We  offer  Windows  NT  training,  service 
and  support  in  more  locations  than  any  other 
computer  company.  Call  Digital  to  find  out  why 
we’re  the  ideal  choice  to  help  you  seamlessly 
integrate  Windows  NT,  while 
preserving  the  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  networking  you  already  have.  You  want  the  most 
powerful  client/server  operating  system.  Why  not  get  the  most 
powerful  PC  to  run  it  on?  Call  today  1.800.210.8322, 
code  BKP,  for  your  free  “Windows  NT  from  Digital”  resource  kit 
or  for  more  information  on  Digital  PCs  running  Windows  NT. 


WINDOWSNT. 


PUTTING  IMAGINATION  TO  WORK 


TM 

j  magine  that.  digital 


All  products  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Products  are  sold  pursuant  to  Digital's  standard  terms  and  conditions.  ©1993  Digital  Equipment  Corporation 


MOVING  TARGETS 


Respondents  were  asked  to  rank 

the  strategic  and  operational 

changes  necessary  to  achieve 

their  stated  goals 

STRATEGIC  IMPERATIVES 

►  Restructure  the 
organization  28% 

►  Streamline  business 
processes  28% 

►  Implement  world-class 
principles  and  best 
practices  20% 

►  Implement  new  techno¬ 
logy  systems  18% 

OPERATIONAL  INITIATIVES 

►  Improve  quality  and  speed 
of  customer  service  23% 

►  Improve  customer/supplier 
relationships  20% 

►  Improve  cash  flow  17% 

►  Increase  companywide 
productivity  11% 

►  Increase  employee 
empowerment  11% 

►  Increase  speed  in  execut¬ 
ing  business  processes  11% 


There  is  ample  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  planning  for  and  managing 
change,  which  survey  respondents 
name  as  the  key  to  successful  reengi¬ 
neering,  cannot  be  done  well  without 
outside  assistance.  Process  knowl¬ 
edge,  an  objective  overview  of  what 
others  have  done  or  are  doing,  and 
actual  experience  in  the  complex 
business  of  reengineering  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  “You  simply  cannot 
learn  on  the  job,”  says  one  executive. 
“Someone  had  better  know  how  to  do 
it  and  do  it  well.” 

For  significant  change  to  occur 
smoothly,  managers  must  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  areas: 

Education:  Reeducation  becomes 
a  major  focus  in  this  new  world.  First, 
the  workforce  must  be  taught  what 
the  reengineering  process  actually 


is,  how  it  differs  from  known  work 
patterns  and  what  role  they  will  play 
in  it.  This  is  a  big  assignment  en¬ 
compassing  training  at  various  levels, 
including  structured  teams.  Teaching 
the  visioning  process  alone  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  never  before  encountered  in 
the  American  business  milieu, 
where  workers  traditionally  have  fol¬ 
lowed  long-established  procedures 
and  patterns.  There  are  many  other 
dimensions:  retraining  workers  to 
know  more  and  different  processes, 
teaching  new  skills  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  teaching  workers  to  embrace  a 
new  way  of  thinking. 

As  we  empower  workers,  we  must 
prepare  them  for  the  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  they  will  shoulder.  We  must  as¬ 
sure  flexibility,  quality  and  productivi¬ 
ty.  This  will  be  a  unique  classroom, 
with  a  unique  curriculum,  and  no 
doubt  will  require  the  best  teachers. 
Management  will  have  to  turn  to 
trained  and  experienced  outside  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  serve  as  leaders  and 
mentors  until  their  internal  staff  has 
reached  sufficient  competence  levels 
to  continue  the  fight. 

Communication:  A  continuing 
theme  sounded  throughout  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  management’s  awareness 
that  poor  communication  can  great¬ 
ly  impede  progress  or  derail  the 
project.  This  includes  communicat¬ 
ing  the  change-management  princi¬ 
ples  that  are  at  the  heart  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  and  requisite  to  success,  as 
well  as  the  day-to-day  messages  that 
will  maintain  momentum.  People  have 
to  know  what’s  happening,  why  it’s 
happening,  where  it’s  happening  and 
what  they  must  do  to  help  the  pro¬ 
cess  along. 

Human  Resources:  Success  is 
largely  dependent  on  how  the  work¬ 
force  responds  to  change.  Our  client 
experience  proves  that  given  the 
right  information  and  opportunity  to 
participate,  lower  levels  will  embrace 
change.  Without  a  doubt,  the  makeup 
of  the  workforce  will  be  changed 
through  reengineering.  It  is  too  early 
for  most  of  the  respondents  to  be  able 
to  predict,  but  some  layoffs  will  cer¬ 
tainly  occur.  Some  companies  expect 
to  shift  workers  into  new  assign¬ 
ments.  Most  foresee  that  the  majori¬ 


ty  of  the  workforce  will  be  given 
added  responsibilities. 

Although  reengineering  does  not 
eliminate  cutbacks,  it  gives  manage¬ 
ment  a  much  more  effective  way  to 
utilize  resources.  Sometimes,  through 
the  visioning  process,  companies  have 
discovered  processes  that  were  un¬ 
derstaffed  and,  therefore,  unable  to 
produce  to  their  full  potential.  Across 
the  board,  respondents  report  that  re¬ 
engineering  infuses  the  organization 
with  a  new  vitality,  a  sense  of  pride  and 
purpose.  This  is  one  of  the  real  payoffs, 
as  any  manager  will  recognize. 

Incentives:  With  roles  changing 
and  team  efforts  supplanting  individ¬ 
ual  performance  standards  of  yore, 
we  will  have  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
rewards  and  recognition  to  keep  the 
reengineered  organization  moving 
forward.  Management  must  look  for 
ways  to  nurture  creativity  so  that 
workers  stretch  to  reach  horizons  as 
yet  uncovered. 

Supplier  Relationships:  Industry 
has  made  great  strides  in  bringing 
vendors  into  this  new  vision,  through 
just-in-time  (JIT)  programs  and  oth¬ 
er  activities.  But  we  have  to  do  more, 
with  a  willingness  to  share  and  ex¬ 
change  what,  up  to  now,  has  been  high¬ 
ly  privileged  information. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  is  involved  in 
becoming  world  class.  But  from  what 
these  executives  have  shared  with 
us  comes  the  realization  that  hard 
work  alone  won’t  cut  it.  Hands-on 
experience  in  reengineering  diverse 
processes  unquestionably  is  a  requi¬ 
site  for  success.  The  solution  appears 
to  lie  in  a  team  approach,  with  inside 
resources  providing  company  and  in¬ 
dustry  know-how,  and  outside  re¬ 
sources  supplying  both  the  process 
knowledge  and  actual  application  ex¬ 
perience.  We  are  all  learning  that  none 
of  us  can  accomplish  such  massive 
change  single-handedly.  More  than 
ever,  it  will  be  the  sum  of  the  parts 
that  makes  the  real  difference,  [cm 


Edmund  O.  Goll  is  partner  in  charge  of 
the  Business  Process  Transformation 
Group  at  Price  Waterhouse .  Michael  F. 
Cordovano,  CPIM,  is  a  director  in  that 
group.  Both  are  based  in  the  firm’s 
Philadelphia  office. 
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Because  some  things  are  worth  saving 


Yeah,  like  time,  money  and 
good  oi'  Mother  Earth. 
Introducing  the  IBM  PS/2'E 
available  at  MicroAge. 

A  new  generation  of  computer 
designed  for  a  new  age  and  a 
new  way  of  doing  business. 

Nol. 

The  Energy  Star-compliant 
PS/2  E  uses  less  power  than 
other  PCs.  Dramatically  less. 

So  it  saves  you  money  and  our 
natural  resources. 

Intact,  a  company  with  an 
installed  base  of  1.000  IBM 
PS/2  E  systems  could  save 


more  than  $1 00,000  per  year 
on  electricity  costs  alone  * 
Also,  since  the  PS/2  E  is 
made  from  recyclable  materials, 
it  won’t  burden  our  landfills  when 
it  reaches  the  end  of  its  life. 

The  CPU  base  is  only  1 2" 
square.  It  even  keeps  cool 
without  a  fan,  so  there’s  no 
noise  to  distract  users. 

And  the  two-piece  key¬ 
board  is  truer  to  your  hands. 

TM 

Its  unique  TrackPoint  II 
pointing  device  works  with  the 
tip  of  your  finger.  Meaning  no 
more  wasted  motions  and  less 
stress  on  the  user. 


Waul  Mol. 

When  you  buy  IBM  PS/2  Es 
from  MicroAge  you  don’t  waste 
anything  either. 

We’ve  perfected  meeting 
the  needs  of  large  corporate 
and  government  accounts  with 
the  MicroAge  Infosystems 
Services  network,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  team  of  qualified 
resellers  backed  by  MicroAge 
Headquarters  to  provide  you 
with  centralized  account  man¬ 
agement,  competitive  pricing 
and  consistent  service  across 
your  entire  organization. 


For  more  information  on  the  IBM  PS/2  E 
and  the  MicroAge  Infosystems  Services 
reseller  network,  call  (800)  582-8396. 


Infosystems  Services 


'Based  on  maximum  estimated  power  savings  of  $100  per  system  per  year. 

1993  MCGi  MicroAge  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroAge  Computer  Centers,  Inc,  MicroAge  is  an  international  sales  organization  ol  independently  owned  and  operated  franchised,  company-owned  and  alliliated  reseller  locations.  IBM  and 
IBM  PS/2  are  registered  trademarks  and  TrackPoint  II  is  a  trademark  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  registered  trademarks  and  trademarks  are  the  properties  ot  their  respective  companies. 


CA90s 


The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  applications  without  wor¬ 
rying  about  hardware  constraints. 

The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  com¬ 
puting  environment  with  the  best  mix  of  hard¬ 
ware  platforms. 

And  the  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all  your 
applications  across  the  many  proprietary,  closed  environ¬ 
ments  you  face  today  It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  compre 
hensive  architecture  ever  developed:  CA90s. 

The  only  architecture  that  supports  every  major  hard 
ware  platform  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 

©Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY 


Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Thndem  and  Hitachi. 

All  the  major  operating  systems:  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  VMS, 
UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated  software 
solutions,  covering  systems  management,  information 
management  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  1-800 -CALL  CAI 
for  complete  information  on  _  __  _ 

ca90s  (COMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  can  Tissociates 

Set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 

11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


No  Fences.  No  Boundaries. 

No  Limits.  Thats 
The  Reedom  Of  CA90S. 


LEADERSHIP 

DONNING  THE  MANTLE 


To  make  it  through  the  massive  shifts  going  on  in 
organizations  today  requires  strong  leaders  who 
can  provide  a  vision  of  the  future  and  whip  up 
the  troops.  But  in  many  companies,  the  concept 
of  leadership  itself 

Into  the  Fray 

The  qualities  of  a  good  leader  and  those  of  a 
good  manager  differ  in  many  respects,  yet  CIOs 
must  fill  both  roles  to  help  pilot  their  organiza¬ 
tions  through  the  turbulence  of  reengineering. 

PAGE  40 


is  changing.  Some 
executives  are 
moving  toward  a 
more-collabora¬ 


tive,  team-oriented 
approach.  Others 
think  this  is  ill-ad¬ 
vised.  And  in  many 
cases,  the  CIO  is 
being  asked  to 
both  lead  and 
manage  the 
change  process. 


The  Right  Chemistry 

Executives  at  Astra/Merck,  a  spin-off  venture  of 
two  pharmaceuticals  giants,  have  joined  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  business  leaders  renouncing  the 
traditional  role  of  the  all-powerful  autocrat  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  more-team-oriented  approach. 

RAGE  48 

Group  Wary 

According  to  Abraham  Zaleznik,  leadership  and 
management  are  antithetical  forces.  Leaders 
champion  their  visions,  take  risks,  wield  power 
and  step  on  toes.  But  process,  teams  and  proce¬ 
dures — hallmarks  of  a  managerial  culture — 
stifle  leaders.  Task  forces  and  collaboration,  he 
believes,  are  a  way  to  evade  accountability. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JAMES  YANG 


LEADERSHIP 


INTO  THE  FRAY 

Being  the  point  person  for  information 
technology  decisions  in  this  time  of 
reengineering  requires  CIOs  to  be  not  only 
effective  managers  but  leaders  capable  of 
inspiring  change — both  within  IS  and 
throughout  the  organization 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


ohn  Randolph  had  to  learn  to  lead.  As  CIO  of  Ontario’s 
Ministry  of  Revenue,  Randolph  was  tapped  in  1987  to 
reengineer  the  Ministry’s  business  processes.  But  Ran¬ 
dolph  quickly  realized  that  to  be  successful,  he  had  to  be 
more  than  a  manager  of  reengineering.  He  would  have  to 
be  a  leader,  too — inspiring  change  both  within  IS  and 
throughout  the  business  side  of  the  organization.  In  the 
thick  of  battle,  often  through  trial  and  error,  Randolph 
learned  to  negotiate,  corral  his  ego  (and  let  others  take 
credit),  endure  political  intrigue  and  work  with  managers 
opposed  to  his  vision. 

In  the  end,  his  education  paid  off.  By  1992,  Randolph  had 
radically  redesigned  work  within  the  Ministry,  installed  or 
reengineered  technology  to  support  the  new  processes  and 
boosted  productivity  several-fold.  Randolph’s  report  card: 
He  spent  $38  million,  increased  revenues  by  at  least  $1.5 
billion  through  more-efficient  collection  of  taxes  and  much- 
improved  customer  service.  As  a  result  of  his  success  at 
the  Ministry,  Randolph  got  a  promotion.  Now,  as  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  business  reengineering  and  IT  strategy  and  policy  for 
the  government  of  Ontario,  he  is  in  charge  of  reengineering  the 
province’s  entire  operations. 

IS  executives  like  Randolph  are  increasingly  pressed  to  show 
their  leadership  mettle.  Some  observers  believe  that  as  organiza¬ 
tions  reengineer  in  the  1990s — and  as  line  managers  develop  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  strategic  value  of  technology — effec¬ 
tive  leadership  skills  will  separate  the  successful  CIOs  from  the 
also-rans.  The  problem  is,  leadership  skills  are  to  some  extent  sit¬ 
uational  and  mutable:  A  proven  leader  from  a  start-up  company 
may  fail  in  an  organization  hell-bent  on  downsizing,  and  a  success- 
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LEADERSHIP 


ful  leader  may  prove  ineffective  when  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  business  or  culture  changes. 

As  Randolph  discovered,  a  good  manager 
isn’t  inherently  a  leader.  Management  and 
leadership  are  not  synonymous.  “A  leader’s 
primary  skill  is  to  act  with,  while  a  manager’s 
primary  skill  is  to  act  upon,”  says  Dave  Ra¬ 
der,  an  associate  partner  with  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting’s  IT  strategy  practice  in  Chicago. 
Managers  organize  people  and  details,  use 
processes  and  systems  to  achieve  targets, 
and  grapple  with  the  unexpected.  Leaders 

A  LEADER  MUST  FIRST  AND  FOREMOST  BE  A  GOOD  STORY- 
teller.  A  story  that  is  clear,  simple  and  direct  and 
embodies  the  leader's  key  strategic  messages  or  expecta¬ 
tions  has  the  force  of  a  flag  on  the  battlefield. 

envision  goals  and  inspire  the  troops.  They 
pull  together  constituencies,  negotiate,  ex¬ 
hort. 

A  good  manager  may  be  an  ineffective  lead¬ 
er.  In  fact,  most  are,  contends  Abraham  Za- 
leznik,  Konosuke  Matsushita  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Leadership  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  in  Boston  (see  interview,  Page 
56).  Conversely,  many  good  leaders  are  inef¬ 
fective  managers — as  so  many  charismatic 
entrepreneurs  have  proven  to  be. 

Certainly,  IS  executives  need  to  possess 
both  sets  of  skills.  “IT  is  a  high-change  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  that  requires  leadership — to 
create  the  vision,”  says  Denis  O’Leary,  CIO 
of  Chemical  Banking  Corp.  in  New  York.  At 
the  same  time,  CIOs  must  ensure  that  daily 
operations  run  smoothly,  which  is  the  do¬ 
main  of  management.  For  many  IS  execu¬ 
tives,  leadership  can  be  the  more-elusive 
role.  Yet  in  this  era  of  business  reengineer¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  time  when  competitiveness  and 
technology  are  becoming  the  single  line  of 
the  horizon,  IS  leadership  skills  have  never 
been  more  critical. 

Just  how  does  one  build  vision,  rally  di¬ 
verse  constituencies  to  the  cause  and  in¬ 
spire  higher  levels  of  performance  from 
employees?  Ron  Brzezinski,  principal  at 
Transformation  Associates,  a  high-level 
management  consultancy  located  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  believes  that  a  leader  must  first 
and  foremost  be  a  good  storyteller.  A  story 
that  is  clear,  simple  and  direct  and  embodies 
the  leader’s  key  strategic  messages  or  ex¬ 
pectations  has  the  force  of  a  flag  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  “Good  stories  should  dispel  all  com¬ 
plexity,”  Brzezinski  says.  “[They]  should 


draw  people  into  [a  common  vision]  and  get 
them  to  internalize  leadership.” 

Some  observers  contend  that  working  ef¬ 
fectively  with  teams  is  another  way  to  create 
vision,  though  critics  such  as  Harvard’s  Za- 
leznik  view  teams  as  the  process-driven 
scams  of  insecure  managers.  John  Owens, 
vice  president  of  IS  for  Carrier  Corp.  (a  divi¬ 
sion  of  United  Technologies),  a  manufacturer 
of  air-conditioning,  ventilating  and  heating 
equipment  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  takes  the 
former  view.  “Teams  establish  a  means  of 
ownership  [for  the  vision],”  Owens  says.  To 
get  the  most  out  of  teams,  he  adds,  leaders 
need  to  be  sensitive  to  diverse  points  of  view. 
Adroit  leaders  are  active  listeners,  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  comprehend — and  honor — conflict¬ 
ing  opinions  and  to  fathom  the  motivations 
underneath.  Leaders  can  frame  conflicts  in  a 
larger  context  in  order  to  help  resolve  discord 
among  team  members.  (One  leader  who  does 
this  particularly  well  is  Rob  Cohen,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  information  technology  and  CIO  of 
Astra/Merck  Group  in  Wayne,  Pa.  See  profile 
on  Page  48.) 

Leaders  know  how  to  influence  people, 
how  to  market,  how  to  sway  and  cajole  and 
be  political.  But  they  must  also  be  willing  to 
take  a  stand  and  accept  responsibility  for  the 
consequences.  “A  leader  has  to  establish 
ownership  for  a  vision,  which  isn’t  likely  to 
happen  if  the  vision  is  held  by  a  minority  and 
not  the  community  as  a  whole,”  Owens  says. 
“You  advance  the  vision,  get  people  to  view 
it  as  their  idea  as  much  as  possible.  But  some 
people  won’t  ever  get  it  and  may  advance  al¬ 
ternative  views.  Ultimately,  the  leader  has  to 
make  decisive  choices  on  these  issues.” 

Styles  of  leadership  vary.  They  may  be 
flamboyant  and  brash,  or  quiet  and  re¬ 
served.  Both  Eisenhower  and  Patton 
were  leaders,  but  they  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  How,  then,  does 
a  manager  acquire  leadership  qualities  to 
match  his  or  her  personal  style?  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  some  can’t.  “Managers  [who  possess 
leadership  traits]  can  develop  them  on  the 
job,”  says  John  Gigerich,  CIO  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corp.,  a  chemical  company  in  Danbury, 
Conn.  Those  who  lack  a  taste  for  risk,  a  well- 
honed  intuition  or  the  ability  to  sell  a  vision 
may  never  be  able  to  lead — not  successfully, 
anyway. 

Most  experts  agree  that  leaders  are 
forged  through  experience.  For  instance,  on¬ 
going  research  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership  (CCL),  a  nonprofit  lead- 
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ership-research  and  -educational  organiza¬ 
tion  located  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  suggests 
that  gifted  managers  become  leaders 
through  adversity  and  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences.  Based  on  interviews  and  surveys 
conducted  throughout  the  1980s,  CCL  re¬ 
searchers  concluded  that  managers  who 
have  held  a  variety  of  jobs,  labored  under  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  bosses  and  faced  a  major 
challenge  that  had  to  be  met  are  more  likely 
to  earn  an  office  in  the  executive  suite  than 
managers  who  played  it  safe.  This  means 
that  organizations  bent  upon  growing  lead¬ 
ers  must  encourage  their  managers  to  take 
risks — and  must  be  willing  to  let  these  risk- 
takers  fail  on  occasion. 

“Leaders  need  to  be  nurtured,”  says 
Robert  M.  Rubin,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Elf  Atochem  North  America 
Inc.,  a  chemical  manufacturer  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  “At  companies  where  the  penalties  for 
failure  are  greater  than  the  rewards  for  suc¬ 
cess,  few  leaders  will  ever  develop.” 

Some  managers  never  get  the  chance  to 
fail,  experience  and  learn.  Many  companies 
do  not  provide  IS  managers  the  opportunity 
to  step  up  to  the  leadership  plate,  notes 
Karin  Klenke,  associate  professor  of  leader¬ 
ship  studies  at  the  University  of  Richmond, 
in  Richmond,  Va.  Treated  as  technical  man¬ 
agers,  technical  managers  they  remain. 

They  may  get  their  opportunity  yet.  The 
Zeitgeist  of  change  sweeping  through  organi¬ 
zations  today  may  provide  IS  executives  with 
the  daunting  challenges  they  need  to  test 
their  leadership  skills.  Unlike  other  functional 
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managers,  who  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
bottom  line  of  their  slices  of  the  enterprise,  IS 
executives  are  pressed  to  cultivate  a  broader, 
cross-functional  perspective  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tively  deliver  technologies  that  support  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  This  puts  them  in  good  stead  to 
serve  as  change  managers  and  reengineers — 
as  Ontario’s  Randolph  discovered. 

“In  other  functions,  managers  concentrate 
on  the  function’s  business,”  says  Elf 
Atochem’s  Rubin.  “In  IS,  we  concentrate  on 
the  business  of  the  functions.” 

Rubin  adds  that  managers  rising  out  of  IS 
have  greater  experience  with  teams  than  do 
managers  of  other  functions  and,  thus,  have 
greater  experience  as  facilitators  or  consen¬ 
sus-builders — critical  skills  for  those  who 
would  lead  process  change.  Others  point  to 
the  CIO  ego  as  a  critical  change-management 
resource:  The  functional  line  manager  must 
take  credit  for  successes,  whereas  CIOs 
make  certain  that  others  take  credit  for  suc¬ 
cesses.  “The  CIO’s  leadership  is  felt  through 
the  successes  of  other  members  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team,”  says  Union  Carbide’s 
Gigerich. 

There  is  value  in  this  perspective.  Thomas 
Holt,  vice  president  of  IS  at  Flagstar  Compa¬ 
nies  Inc.  (formerly  TW  Services  Inc.)  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  rode  the  broad  view  to  a 
leadership  position  in  his  company.  (Flagstar 
is  one  of  the  largest  food-service  companies 
in  the  nation,  with  a  portfolio  of  restaurant 
chains  that  includes  Hardee’s,  Denny’s  and 
Quincy’s,  and  numerous  concession  outlets 
in  national  parks  and  sports  stadiums.)  Holt, 
like  Randolph,  led  a  reengineering  project 
that  proved  successful  and  now  has  been 
tapped  to  lead  an  integrated  process-im¬ 
provement  initiative  throughout  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Holt’s  bosses  expect  him  to  be  the 
company’s  technology  leader  and  to  actively 
seek  out  processes  in  need  of  change. 

Plum  reengineering  projects  don’t  fall  into 
the  CIO’s  lap,  however.  IS  managers  need  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  be  trusted  with 
the  leadership  reins.  In  a  sense,  they  do  this 
by  paying  attention  to  the  basics  of  good 
management  while  creating  opportunities  for 
themselves. 

That  is  a  conclusion  rising  out  of  research 
on  IS  leadership  conducted  by  Ernst  & 
Young’s  Center  for  Information  Technology 
and  Strategy,  based  in  Boston.  While  Ernst  & 
Young  was  still  assessing  its  material  (40  in- 
depth  interviews  with  CIO  leaders)  at  the 
time  of  this  writing,  Joseph  Ziskin,  consul¬ 
tant,  says  that  leaders  seem  to  look  for  op- 


LEADERS  KNOW 
how  to  influence 
people,  how  to 
market,  how  to 
sway  and  cajole 
and  be  political. 
But  they  must  al¬ 
so  be  willing  to 
take  a  stand  and 
accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the 
consequences. 
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IBM  Client/Server 


PS/2,  OS/2  and  IBM  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp  ©  1993  IBM  Corp 

“IBM  helped  us  move  as  fast  on 
the  ground  as  we  do  in  the  air.” 

John  Harper ;  Sr.  Vice  President — Information  Services ,  USAir.  USAir  wanted 


to  create  the  terminal  of  the  future  at  Pittsburgh  International  Airport.  A  place  where  lines 


would  be  shorter.  Where  baggage  handling  would  be  quicker  and  more  dependable. 


And  everything  from  check-in  to  take-off  would  be  easier  and  less  confusing  for  travelers. 
So  IBM  helped  USAir  develop  a  tailor-made  system  that  makes  information  more 


readily  available  to  employees  so  they  can  be  more  responsive  to  customers.  A  system  that 


maximizes  the  power  of  PCs  and  integrates  a  wide  range  of  different  manufacturers’ 
equipment.  A  classic  example  of  IBM  Client/Server. 

Information  is  now  distributed  from  the  mainframe  to  650  PS/2*  workstations  running 
OS/2.*  These  workstations  are  tied  into  hundreds  of  ticket  and  boarding  pass  printers, 
touchscreens,  credit  card  readers  and  other  peripherals  supplied  by  a  number  of  companies. 

The  result:  USAir  employees  and  passengers  now  get  immediate,  consistent  and  reliable 
updates  on  pertinent  information.  Skycaps  use  touchscreens  and  bag-tag  printers  to 
streamline  curbside  check-in.  And  tower  operators  can  make  better  decisions  about  man¬ 
aging  gate  traffic,  resulting  in  fewer  delays.  In  short,  the  airport  of  the  future. 

If  you  want  a  custom-tailored  solution  that  gives  your  people  more  flexibility  and  gives 
you  an  edge  on  your  competition,  IBM  Client/Server  is  the  answer.  For  more  information, 
call  1  800  IBM-0045,  ext.  20. 


There’s  never  been  a  better  time  to  do  business  with  ===:=~ =■ 


LEADERSHIP 


portunities  to  “create  a  space  for  innovation 
within  the  company,”  and  then  they  use  their 
growing  credibility  within  the  organization  to 
gain  an  expanding  leadership  role. 

The  strategies  CIOs  pursue  to  cultivate 
their  credibility  will  vary,  of  course. 
Leadership  has  a  context,  Ziskin  points 
out.  The  CIO  of  a  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
pany  will  chase  IT  opportunities  that 
would  be  wholly  inappropriate  for  a  company 
struggling  to  downsize  and  turn  itself 
around.  What’s  more,  the  personalities  of  se¬ 
nior  managers,  the  shape  of  the  organization, 
its  culture,  politics  and  a  variety  of  other  fac¬ 
tors  will  determine  the  kind  of  opportunities 


MANAGERS  WHO  HAVE  HELD  A  VARIETY  OF  JOBS, 
labored  under  different  kinds  of  bosses  and  faced  a  ma¬ 
jor  challenge  that  had  to  be  met  are  more  likely  to  earn 
an  office  in  the  executive  suite  than  managers  who 
played  it  safe. 


a  CIO  can  seize  upon — or,  in  Ziskin’s  terms, 
the  kind  of  innovations  a  CIO  fosters. 

With  an  eye  on  the  context,  successful 
CIOs  pay  attention  to  the  basics — the  net¬ 
work  and  the  applications — to  ensure  that 
their  dependability  is  never  questioned.  But 
they  also  do  some  strutting:  Perhaps  they 
will  send  business  analysts  out  into  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  dens,  for  instance.  With  this  ground¬ 
work  laid,  the  CIO  will  begin  to  actively  pro¬ 
mote  IS  within  the  organization,  seeking 
opportunities  to  show  the  business  value  of 
technology. 

This  emphasis  on  technology  as  the 
stepladder  to  corporate  leadership  implies 
that  a  general  manager  can’t  fit  the  bill, 
Ziskin  argues.  Technology  has  become  more 
complex,  and  technology  business  issues 
have  become  too  critical  to  the  enterprise. 
“There  has  been  a  swing  toward  [having  a 
business  manager  fill  the  CIO  role],”  Ziskin 
says.  “But  now  it  will  swing  back  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  technical  position.” 

Andersen’s  Rader  agrees.  “General  man¬ 
agers  can  develop  confidence  in  making 
technology  decisions,”  he  says.  “But  they 
won’t  have  the  competence  to  understand  all 
the  side  effects  of  their  choices.”  General 
managers  make  short-term  technology  deci¬ 
sions,  he  argues,  with  little  understanding  of 
the  implications  to  the  enterprise  over  the 
longer  term. 

Chemical  Bank’s  O’Leary  thinks  Ziskin 


and  Rader  are  wrong.  O’Leary  is  a  CIO  with 
a  business-management  pedigree.  He  isn’t  a 
stranger  to  technology;  from  1989  to  1991  he 
served  as  deputy  general  manager  of 
Geoserve,  the  bank’s  technology-driven  op¬ 
erating-services  unit  (providing  cash-man¬ 
agement  and  funds-transfer  services).  But 
this  stint  was  sandwiched  between  nontech¬ 
nology  positions — as  a  finance  director  in  the 
1980s,  and  as  head  of  mergers  and  strategic 
planning  for  Chemical’s  Regional  Bank  from 
1991  to  the  spring  of  1993,  when  he  became 
CIO. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  a  pilot  to  run  an  air¬ 
line  company,”  O’Leary  says.  An  effective 
CIO  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  technology 
(O’Leary  believes  he  is)  and  have  a  grasp  of 
its  strategic  importance.  But  many  technolo¬ 
gy  decisions  can  be  delegated  to  a  competent 
technical  staff.  (Flagstar’s  Holt,  who  rose  up 
through  the  IS  ranks,  agrees  and  then  goes 
further:  not  just  delegated  but  outsourced.) 
Other  CIOs  who  have  management  rather 
than  technical  backgrounds — such  as  Hel¬ 
lene  Runtagh,  CIO  of  GE  (see  “GE’s  New 
Leading  Light,”  CIO,  Sept.  1,  1993) — say 
that  CIOs  recruited  from  the  business  side 
help  to  improve  the  image  of  the  technology 
organization  among  other  business  leaders 
within  the  company. 

Many  senior  managers  seem  to  agree  with 
O’Leary  and  Runtagh.  One  IT  consultant 
(who  asked  not  to  be  named)  says  his  im¬ 
pression  two  years  ago  was  that  about  25 
percent  of  CIOs  came  from  the  business 
side.  Today,  he  says,  that  figure  is  about  50 
percent  or  higher. 

Still,  in  the  long  run,  the  argument  may 
prove  to  be  moot,  because  the  context  of 
leadership  has  become  so  mutable.  Today, 
many  IS  leaders  are  essentially  general  man¬ 
agers  of  technology  organizations  within  the 
enterprise,  notes  Michael  Ashmore,  vice 
president  of  CSC/ Index  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Other  companies  are  decentralizing  and  in 
need  of  CIOs  who  can  chair  a  scattered  coun¬ 
cil  of  IS  chiefs.  But  Ashmore  points  to  CIOs 
like  Holt,  Randolph  and  Gigerich  as  the  com¬ 
ing  breed — leaders  who  are  helping  to  pilot 
their  organizations  through  major  changes. 

Ashmore  adds  that  organizations  will 
eventually  complete  their  transformations 
and,  reengineered  for  the  1990s,  these 
change  leaders  may  need  to  change,  too. 
Post-transformation,  organizations  may  no 
longer  need  the  change  artists  but  instead 
require  leaders  with  very  different  talents. 

Vita  breve.  BEI 
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EXACTLY  WHAT  DO  PEOPLE 
NEED  THESE  DAtS  TO  GET  THEM 
TO  COME  TO  A  MEETING? 


INTRODUCING  ORGANIZER  1.1 
WITH  GROUP  SCHEDULING. 

If  you've  ever  tried  to  pull  a  group  meeting 
together  you  know  all  too  well  how  frustrat¬ 
ing  it  can  be.  Now  Lotus  Organizer™  1 . 1 
Personal  Information  Manager  for  Windows™ 
works  across  your  existing  cc:Mail™  network 
to  make  organizing  a  meeting  -  as  well 
as  organizing  your  day  -  easier  than  ever. 

You  simply  choose  who  you  want  to 
attend  from  the  mailbox  list  Organizer  shows 
you  a  graphical  view  of  busy  and  free  times 
so  you  can  pick  out  the  optimal  meeting 
time.  Then  Organizer  delivers  an  invitation 
via  cc:Mail.  Invitees  can  accept  decline  or 
delegate  to  someone  else  -  with  a  single 
mouse  click.  Organizer  tracks  responses 
automatically.  No  chasing  people  down 
in  the  halls.  No  phone  tag.  Just  the  easiest 
way  ever  to  plan  a  meeting. 


Lotus  Organizer  with  group  scheduling  takes 
the  guesswork  -  and  the  footwork  -  out  of 
meeting  planning. 

FOR  LAN  ADMINISTRATORS,  NO 
OTHER  SCHEDULING  SOLUTION 
IS  NEARLY  SO  INVITING. 

For  starters.  Organizer  uses  existing  cc:Mail 
directories  to  simplify  installation.  Invitations 
can  be  sent  to  anyone  on  the  network  even 
if  they  don't  use  Organizer.  And  because 
Organizer's  group  scheduler  displays  a  user's 
availability  only,  not  the  entire  schedule,  secu¬ 
rity  and  privacy  are  protected. 


Both  Organizer  and  cc:Mail  have  excep¬ 
tionally  friendly  Windows  interfaces  -  help 
calls  are  minimal,  and  your  life  is  made  a 


little  easier. 


With  an  on-screen  calendar,  a  to-do  list,  an  address 
book,  a  note  pad  and  an  anniversary  reminder  built 
into  one  package,  Organizer  is  a  powerful  personal 
tool  that's  fun  to  use. 


ORGANIZER  DOES  MORE 
THAN  PLAN  MEETINGS. 

Organizer  1.1  includes  all  the  personal  man¬ 
agement  tools  that  made  Organizer  1.0  the 
best  product  of  its  kind  for  Windows.  Essen¬ 
tially,  Organizer  is  a  day  planner  -  a  really 
smart  day  planner  with  the  ability  to  link 
related  tasks,  names  and  phone  numbers.  It 
is  an  on-screen  calendar,  a 
to-do  list  an  address  book 
a  note  pad  and  an  anniver¬ 
sary  reminder,  all  rolled  into 
one.  Organizer  will  even 
sound  an  alarm  to  remind  you  of  a  commit¬ 
ment  -  like  that  meeting  you're  invited  to. 

Find  out  more  about  how  Organizer 
could  work  for  your  organization  call  1-800- 
872-3387,  ext.  9165,  or  visit  your  Lotus 
Authorized  Reseller.  No  invitation  necessary. 


Lotus 


Working  Together 


"1993  Lotus  Development  Corporation  55  Cambridge  Parkway.  Cambridge.  MA  02142  All  rights  reserved.  Lotus  Organizer  is  a  trademark  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  ccMail  is  a  trademark  of  cc:Mail  Inc 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  In  Canada,  call  I  -800-GO-LOTUS. 
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PROFILE 


THE  RIGHT  CHEMISTRY 


A  growing  number  of  business 
leaders  believe  that  teamwork , 
empowerment  and  collabora¬ 
tion  are  the  fundamental  ingre¬ 
dients  of  a  prosperous  culture. 
Executives  at  Astra/Merck,  an 
unusual  new  startup ,  are 
putting  that  mixture  to  the  test. 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


eaders  don’t  often  get  to  pick  their 
corporate  cultures.  Usually  the  cul¬ 
ture  predates  the  leader,  and  very 
often  it  is  an  impediment  to  the 
leader’s  vision  for  change,  a  force 
that  demands  (at  the  very  least) 
compromises.  Consider,  then,  the 
very  happy  circumstances  of  senior 
managers  at  Astra/Merck  Group,  a 
pharmaceuticals  company  in 
Wayne,  Pa.  They  got  to  make  their 
own  culture  from  scratch,  just  the 
way  they  wanted  it. 

In  a  sense,  Astra/Merck  is  a 
startup  company.  But  it’s  no  little 
venture-capital-backed  outfit,  with  a  dozen  em¬ 
ployees  and  a  corporate  culture  that  stems 
from  their  ambitions  and  energies.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Astra/Merck  is  a  spin-off  of  two  pharma¬ 
ceuticals  giants — AB  Astra,  of  Sodertalje, 
Sweden,  and  Merck  and  Co.  Inc.,  of  White- 
house,  N.J.  It  is  expected  to  officially  debut  as  a 
standalone  operation  in  1995.  When  it  does,  it 
will  be  (according  to  one  insider)  a  billion-dol- 
lar  company  (see  related  story  on  Page  50). 

The  culture  that  is  taking  shape  at 
Astra/Merck  is  clearly  team-oriented  and 


entrepreneurial.  The  principal  architects  of 
this  culture,  including  Vice  President  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  and  CIO  Rob  Cohen,  be¬ 
lieve  that  empowered  teams  will  aptly  sup¬ 
port  the  new  company’s  business  ambitions, 
in  ways  that  alternative  cultures  (such  as  hi¬ 
erarchies)  cannot.  The  team-oriented  envi¬ 
ronment  is  also  one  in  which  the  leadership 
style  of  Cohen  and  his  executive  colleagues 
flourishes  best. 

Look  at  Cohen,  for  instance.  It  takes  a 
while  to  realize  that  he  is  a  leader.  By  tem¬ 
perament,  he  isn’t  the  gregarious,  back-slap¬ 
ping  type.  Nor  is  he  a  stern  autocrat  who 
makes  subordinates’  knees  knock.  Sitting 
with  other  employees  at  a  table  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  room  moments  before  a  meeting  on 
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ROB  COHEN  LEADS  BY  INFLUENCE  AND  THROUGH  TEAMS  IN  A  CULTURE  THAT  REVOLVES  AROUND 
COLLECTIVE  WORK. 


process  management  is  scheduled  to  begin, 
he  listens  as  others  chatter  and  occasionally 
interjects  a  quip  of  his  own,  but  he  isn’t  the 
focus  of  the  group’s  attention.  The  first 
inkling  of  Cohen’s  status  comes  when  two 
partners  from  Andersen  Consulting  drift  into 
the  room  and  sit  on  either  side  of  him. 

“Rob  isn’t  the  kind  of  leader  who  has  his 
ego  wrapped  around  power,”  says  Cheryl 
Bittner,  director  of  program  management  at 
Astra/Merck.  (Bittner,  who  reports  to  Cohen, 
leads  the  cross-functional  team  that  essential¬ 
ly  is  designing  the  processes  for  managing 
projects  and  programs.)  “The  team-oriented 
environment  here  requires  leaders  who  feel 
free  to  delegate  and  empower  people.  Rob  is 
superb  at  that.” 

Cohen  leads  by  influence  and  through 


teams,  in  a  culture  that  revolves  around  col¬ 
lective  work — a  culture  he  helped  to  create. 
Cohen  and  Astra/Merck  Group  President 
Wayne  Yetter  insist  that  their  company  needs 
an  environment  that  eschews  hierarchy  and 
functional  myopia  and  produces  results  fast. 
So  much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  so  little 
time  that  no  single  manager  at  Astra/Merck 
can  handle  all  of  his  or  her  responsibilities 
alone,  insists  Yetter.  Work  must  be  delegat¬ 
ed — and  that  means  empowered  teams.  (At 
least  one  expert  on  leadership  calls  this 
strategy  misguided:  Abraham  Zaleznik,  the 
Konosuke  Matsushita  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Leadership  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
contends  that  teams  are  the  very  death  of 
good  leadership.  See  “Group  Wary,”  on  Page 
56.) 


Born  from  a 
licensing  agree¬ 
ment  between  a 
U.S.  firm  and  a 
Swedish  one, 
Astra/Merck's 
approach  to  mar¬ 
keting  Hie  prod¬ 
ucts  it  licenses 
includes  serving 
as  an  information 
resource  for  the 
medical  commu¬ 
nity.  Because  of 
Hie  company's 
unusual  origins, 
its  officers  can 
shape  their  own 
culture,  which  is 
team-oriented  and 
entrepreneurial. 


BY  EUGENE  MOPSIK 


LEADERSHIP 


Astra/Merck  is  in  a  big  hurry.  The  deal  cut 
between  the  two  companies  in  1982 
pooled  for  mutual  advantage  fruits  from 
Astra’s  research  laboratories  with 
Merck’s  clinical-development  and  mar¬ 
keting  expertise  in  the  United  States.  As¬ 
tra/Merck  has  been  a  unit  of  Merck  since  its 
inception,  for  many  years  more  a  project  than 
a  unit;  Astra  receives  royalties  from  sales  of 
Astra/Merck  products  in  this  country.  But  the 
original  agreement  stipulated  a  timetable 
(based  on  revenues  earned  by  the  project)  for 


spinning  the  operation  off  from  Merck  and 
making  it  a  true  standalone  company,  which 
will  be  jointly  owned  by  Astra  and  Merck. 
Now  deadlines  are  looming,  and  Astra/Merck 
employees  are  rushing  to  create  a  corporate 
entity  that  can  survive  on  its  own,  with  its 
own  resources  and  vision. 

This  rush  to  create  began  at  the  end  of 
1991,  when  Merck  executives  appointed  a 
general  manager  to  the  Astra/Merck 
Group — Yetter,  a  former  Merck  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  who  headed  up  operations 


Organizational  Alchemy 

Astra/ Merck,  the  setting  for  all  this 
collaborative  activity,  is  itself  a  whole 
new  kind  of  entity 

stra/ Merck  Group,  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  was  born  from  a 
simple  licensing  agreement  that  turned  out  to  be 
not  so  simple.  In  1982,  AB  Astra,  of  Sodertalje,  Sweden, 
agreed  to  license  a  few  of  its  drugs  to  Merck  and  Co. 

Inc.,  of  Whitehouse,  N.J.  Merck 
would  shepherd  the  drugs  through 
the  complicated  development  and 
governmental-approval  process 
here  in  the  United  States  and  mar¬ 
ket  and  sell  them;  Astra  would  re¬ 
ceive  royalties  from  the  sales.  But 
the  deal  required  Merck  to  spin  off 
the  project  as  a  standalone  compa¬ 
ny  if  annual  revenues  from  the 
drugs  achieved  a  predetermined  lev¬ 
el.  (Astra/ Merck  managers  will  not 
disclose  this  revenue  “trigger,”  but 
it  is  widely  believed  to  be  slightly 
more  than  $500  million.)  Astra  could 
then  purchase  50  percent  of  the  new  company,  making  it 
a  true  joint  venture. 

Ten  years  later,  the  deal  is  blooming.  The  drugs  are 
racking  up  revenues,  the  trigger  may  already  have  been 
reached,  and  Merck  has  begun  to  fashion  Astra/ Merck  as 
a  new  pharmaceuticals  company — or  rather,  hundreds  of 
newly  hired  Astra/ Merck  employees  have. 

The  organization  that  is  rapidly  emerging  from  this  vi¬ 
sion  intends  to  compete  as  an  entirely  new  kind  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals  company.  Astra/ Merck  will  be  a  “product 


magnet  company,”  explains  Wayne  Yetter,  president  of 
Astra/ Merck  Group.  The  company  will  license  drugs  from 
Astra’s  research  pipeline  (and  eventually  from  the 
pipelines  of  other  pharmaceuticals  companies,  perhaps 
including  Merck),  nurse  them  through  the  regulatory  pro¬ 
cess,  and  then  market  and  sell  the  products  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  Astra/ Merck  won’t  have  a  research  unit  and 
will  outsource  manufacturing  (to  Merck)  and  distribution 
(to  other  outlets).  Astra/ Merck  will  be  the  hub  of  several 

partnerships. 

More  intriguingly,  the  company  In¬ 
tends  to  abandon  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  selling  drugs  In  favor  of 
an  entirely  different  angle.  Pharma¬ 
ceuticals  companies  sell  by  influ¬ 
ence.  While  salespeople  In  other  In¬ 
dustries  focus  on  cutting  orders, 
drug-sellers  labor  to  persuade  doc¬ 
tors,  hospitals  and  HMOs  to  use 
their  companies’  products.  It  Is  as 
much  a  marketing  as  a  sales  ef¬ 
fort — and  a  lot  of  energy  is  spent  on 
gambits  to  get  in  the  doctor’s  office 
door. 

Astra/ Merck  hopes  to  use  information  as  a  lure.  The 
company’s  sales  force  won’t  just  pitch  products  but  will 
serve  as  an  Information  resource  for  the  medical  commu¬ 
nity.  Rather  than  promote  a  new  drug  for  treating  hyper¬ 
tension,  Astra/ Merck  salespeople  will  host  seminars  on 
hypertension,  publish  reports  and  newsletters,  keep  up 
on  research  In  the  field  and  employ  other  strategies  to 
make  themselves  valuable  Information  brokers  so  that 
medical  professionals  will  be  more  Inclined  to  listen  to 
them.  -T.  Kiely 


WAYNE  YETTER:  A  “PRODUCT  MAGNET” 
COMPANY 
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in  the  Far  East.  Yetter  immediately  began  to 
hire  his  management  team,  including  Cohen. 

“Wayne  was  looking  for  [a  CIO]  with 
broader  experience  than  just  in  technology,” 
Cohen  recalls.  With  a  background  in  finance, 
IT-management  experience  at  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  and,  before  that,  a  10-year  hitch  at 
Andersen  Consulting,  Cohen  fit  Yetter’ s  bill. 
Both  men  wanted  Cohen  to  help  shape  the 
business  vision  of  the  enterprise,  participate 
in  top-management  strategic  planning  and 
shape  a  fully  integrated,  enterprisewide  IT 
infrastructure  to  match  those  broader  goals. 

Cohen’s  team-oriented  leadership  style 
was  put  to  the  test  immediately.  Yetter  resist¬ 
ed  the  entreaties  of  his  Andersen  consultants 
to  have  the  management  team  build  a  concep¬ 
tual  plan  for  the  new  company — a  vision — 
that  would  become  the  basis  for  designing  a 
business  architecture,  detailed  designs,  and 
then  actual  systems  and  processes. 

But  a  few  of  the  newly  hired  managers,  in¬ 
cluding  Matthew  Emmens,  Astra/Merck’s 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  sales,  urged 
Yetter  to  heed  Andersen’s  advice.  Cohen 
backed  Emmens  up,  and  eventually  Yetter 
gave  in,  conceding  that  the  process  might  be  a 
useful  building  exercise  for  the  many  new 
managers  coming  into  the  company.  Today 
Yetter  says  he’s  glad  he  capitulated — in  fact 
he  calls  himself  an  evangelist  for  the  method¬ 
ology  his  team  followed.  The  vision  developed 
by  Astra/Merck’s  managers  departs  in  sever¬ 
al  ways  from  the  original  business  plan,  which 
had  been  developed  by  executives  at  Merck. 

An  Andersen  partner  notes  that  Cohen 
played  an  important  role  in  developing  the 
strategic  vision  for  the  company  and  in  coax¬ 
ing  colleagues  to  step  outside  their  tradition¬ 
al  pharmaceuticals-industry  habits  of  mind  to 
look  with  fresh  eyes  upon  Astra/Merck’s  op¬ 
portunities  and  challenges.  There  were  dis¬ 
agreements  aplenty  among  the  management 
staff  as  they  slowly  fleshed  out  the  company, 
but  Cohen  helped  to  build  bridges  among  di¬ 
verging  points  of  view. 


I  ohen  is  an  affable  but  restrained  man,  and 
'when  he  speaks,  his  tone  is  direct,  level 
and  reasoned.  His  peers  find  him  objec¬ 
tive,  sensible,  reflective — willing  to  look 
at  issues  without  grinding  an  ax  or  storm¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  or  even  arguing  to  win.  That 
perception  allows  him  exceptional  power  in  a 
team-permeated  culture. 

“Rob  is  the  best  listener  in  the  company,” 
says  Emmens.  “He  can  conceptualize  and 
understand  everyone’s  point  of  view.  When 


CHERYL  BITTNER  HELPS  ENSURE  THAT  SOLUTIONS  ARE  INTEGRATED  ACROSS 
THE  ENTERPRISE. 


there  is  dissent  or  controversy,  Rob  will  wait 
a  day  or  two,  then  stop  by  your  office  and 
talk.”  He  sketches  out  the  differing  points  of 
view  and  then  explains  the  reasons  for  the 
disagreement,  as  he  sees  them,  Emmens  ex¬ 
plains.  “Rob  thinks  things  through  to  a  deep¬ 
er  level  than  most  people  do.  He  thinks  from 
the  outside  of  a  problem  in,  about  why  people 
think  about  things  the  way  they  do.”  (These 
skills  also  come  in  handy  when  Cohen  wears 
another  of  his  corporate  hats — that  of  the 
manager  responsible  for  overseeing  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  work  processes  are  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.) 

When  asked  to  explain  how  he  picked  up 
these  skills,  Cohen  points  to  his  years  in 
consulting.  The  techniques,  he  says,  came 
from  listening  closely  to  customers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  understand  their  needs  before  sug¬ 
gesting  solutions.  But  Emmens,  for  one, 
doesn’t  entirely  buy  this  explanation.  Yes, 
consultants  may  develop  techniques  for  do¬ 
ing  their  jobs  better,  he  says,  but  rarely  do 
they  develop  the  depth  of  sensitivity  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  points  of  view  that  Cohen 
demonstrates.  “That’s  just  Rob,”  says  Em¬ 
mens.  “That’s  who  he  is.” 

As  CIO,  Cohen  has  shaped  a  client/server 
vision  for  technology  strategy  at  the  compa¬ 
ny  and  a  vision  for  the  IT  organization  that 
must  deliver  it. 


"ROB  ISN'T  THE 
kind  of  leader 
who  has  his 
ego  wrapped 
around  power. 
The  team-orient¬ 
ed  environment 
here  requires 
leaders  who  feel 
free  to  delegate 
and  empower 
people.  Rob  is 
superb  at  that." 
-Cheryl  Bittner 
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come  first. 
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INTRODUCING  CC:MAIL  2.0 
FOR  WINDOWS. 

Now  the  most  popular  e-mail  in  the 
world  is  even  more  powerful.  The  new 
Lotus®  cc:Mail™  lets  you  manage  your  mail 
like  you  never  could  before. 

THE  NEW  RULE-BASED 
ARCHITECTURE  CHANGES  THE 
FACE  OF  E-MAIL  FOREVER. 


With  its  powerful  rule-based  architec¬ 
ture,  cc:Mail  2.0  gives  you  unlimited  flexibility 
to  control  your  mail.  You  can  designate 
priority.  You  can  reroute  or  automatically 


The  dialog-driven  rules  editor  lets  you 
customize  your  mailbox  to  sort,  file  and  even 
reroute  your  mail— automatically. 


file  incoming  messages.  And  set  criteria 
for  handling  outgoing  messages.  cc:Mail 
streamlines  the  way  your  e-mail  works. 
Which  helps  you  work. 

THE  WORLD’S  SMARTEST 
E-MAIL  IS  ALSO  THE  WORLD'S 
EASIEST  TO  USE. 

cc:Mail  2.0  has  a  new  interface  that's 
easier  than  ever  to  use,  with  customizable 
features  like  a  slider  pane  interface  and 
smart  windows.  Smartlcons™  let  you  move 
seamlessly  into  other  Lotus  applications. 
Plus  powerful  search  capabilities  and 
a  built-in  spell  check  that  proofs  your 
document  automatically. 

NOTHING  SHOULD  STAND  BETWEEN 
YOU  AND  YOUR  MAIL.  AND  WITH 
CC:MAIL,  NOTHING  EVER  DOES. 

cc:Mail  works  across  all  popular 
platforms,  all  hardware  and  software 
configurations,  all  WANs  and  LANs  and 
e-mail  systems.  And  cc:Mail  has  always 
featured  unmatched  scalability. 
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The  convenient  slider  pane  interface,  similar  to 
the  Windows™  File  Manager,  allows  you  to 
organize  your  mail  easily. 

ccMail  allows  you  to  send  text  graphics, 
files  and  faxes,  effortlessly,  to  e-mail  users 
everywhere.  Even  on  the  road.  Add  to  this 
ccMail's  exceptional  ease  of  installation  and 
maintenance,  plus  its  top-notch  security 
features,  and  you  can  see  why  ccMail  is  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  administrators  and 
users  alike. 

And  now,  with  rule-based  architecture, 
ccMail  sets  a  whole  new  standard.  To  learn 
more,  please  call  1-800-448-2500  and  ask 
for  a  free  demo  disk. 
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"ROB  THINKS 
things  through 
to  a  deeper  lev¬ 
el  than  most 
people  do.  He 
thinks  from  the 
outside  of  a 
problem  in, 
about  why  peo¬ 
ple  think  about 
things  the  way 
they  do." 
-Matthew  Emmens 


It  is  not  surprising  that  the  structure  of 
Astra/Merck’s  IT  organization  embodies  Co¬ 
hen’s  and  Yetter’s  belief  in  teams,  delegation 
and  customer  service.  Cohen  has  located  an 
IT  team  (headed  by  a  “solutions  integrator”) 
in  each  of  the  company’s  departments.  Solu¬ 
tions  integrators  report  to  Cohen,  and  they 
work  in  a  team  with  Bittner  to  ensure  that 
solutions  are  integrated  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  Bittner  also  manages  the  integration  of 
centralized  technology  groups  with  depart¬ 
mental  IS  teams. 

Finally,  Cohen  and  his  IT-management 
team  are  fostering  technical  “skill  centers” 
that  will  draw  from  business  and  technical 
teams.  Essentially,  these  groups  will  target 
larger  technology  issues,  such  as  business 
reengineering,  data  analysis  and  application 
technology.  They  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  methodologies,  tools,  standards 
and  techniques  of  their  respective  skills. 


In  Cohen’s  universe,  teams  link  together 
in  multiple  ways,  across  functions,  so  as  to 
foster  knowledge-sharing.  Diversity — and 
the  cross-pollination  of  ideas  that  comes 
with  it — is  also  essential.  When  hiring  for 
his  department  or  staffing  teams,  he  looks 
for  diversity  of  skills,  personalities  and  ap¬ 
proaches.  (Cohen  believes  that  a  leader  must 
be  an  accomplished  team-picker.) 

But  once  the  teams  are  established,  he  lets 


MATTHEW  EMMENS 
URGED  MANAGEMENT 
TO  BUILD  A  CONCEP¬ 
TUAL  PLAN. 


them  fly  on  their  own.  “I  try  to  delegate  ev¬ 
erything  I  possibly  can,”  Cohen  says.  There 
are  too  many  things  to  do  at  Astra/Merck — 
and  all  of  them  must  be  done  quickly — to 
leave  all  decisions  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
manager.  But  delegating  tasks  also  allows 
employees  to  shine,  improves  their  perfor¬ 
mance  and  helps  them  to  develop  as  leaders. 

“When  Rob  delegates  work  to  us,  he  isn’t 
constantly  looking  over  our  shoulders,”  Bitt¬ 
ner  says.  “He  empowers  us  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  But  his  door  is  always  open.  You  can 
always  go  in  and  kick  things  around  with 
him.  My  subordinates  will  talk  to  him,  too.” 
She  adds  that  when  she  once  took  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  project  that  consumed  most  of  her  day, 
Cohen  pitched  in  with  her  employees  to  pick 
up  some  of  her  other  duties. 

But  a  delegator  must  accept  that  the  dele- 
gated-to  will  sometimes  stumble.  “We  want  to 
emphasize  innovation,”  says  Cohen.  “If  we’re 
going  to  do  that,  people  will  have  to  try  new 
things  and  sometimes  have  problems  and  fail. 
The  key  is  not  to  fail  multiple  times  along  the 
same  lines,  but  to  work  through  a  failure  and 
learn  from  it.”  But  failure  has  consequences 
for  clients  and  colleagues,  Cohen  admits.  So 
it  is  up  to  the  CIO  to  take  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  goofs — and  to  support  the  risk-tak¬ 
er’s  efforts  (and  to  some  extent  shield  the 
employee  from  the  wrath  of  others).  This, 
Cohen  concludes  “is  the  hard  part.” 

With  such  a  decentralized  operation,  Co¬ 
hen  must  also  ensure  that  the  department  vi¬ 
sion  doesn’t  fracture  among  all  those  teams. 
He  called  for  an  IT  organizationwide  team¬ 
building  meeting  last  July  (the  theme:  IT  as 
Home  Base)  to  discuss  how  to  balance  de¬ 
partmental  cohesiveness  and  team  freedom. 

“Rob,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  has  to  balance  leadership  skills  with 
management  skills,”  Yetter  says.  Cohen  has 
to  create,  sustain  and  instill  “energy  and  com¬ 
mitment  and  excitement  in  [the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion],  to  help  clarify  where  we  are  going  with 
our  technology  strategy,  our  vision  and  goals. 
That’s  leadership.  But  he  also  has  to  focus  on 
the  incredible  detail  of  integrating  informa¬ 
tion  technology  with  the  business.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Yetter,  “He  does  this  very  well.” 

But  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether 
teams  are  the  latest  tool  available  to  effective 
leaders,  or  a  strategy  managers  use  to  dodge 
their  leadership  responsibilities.  In  a  sense, 
Cohen’s  and  Yetter’s  experiences  may  prove 
to  be  a  referendum  on  the  subject.  And  the 
real  acid  test  lies  before  them,  when  As¬ 
tra/Merck  stands  alone  in  the  sun.  BE) 
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potato  chips  that  had  gotten  too  close 
to  the  kosher  dills  and  gone  soggy 
Or  this  junket  to  clean  up  yet  another  set  of 
branch  communication  difficulties  hi  Opelika, 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Antone.  So  the  picture 
of  this  fly  on  the  ceiling  RUBBING  ITS 
FRONT  LEGS  TOGETHER  with  an  ominous 
delight  didn’t  have  the  significance  for  liim 
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and  cmtab^es,  and  all  neatly  supported  by  integral  electronic  software 
distribution  CAPABILITIES! 


So  these  were  the  things  Charlie  was  missing:  solutions  to 


problems  that  had  made  this  one  more  night  away  from  home  a  necessity.  That,  and  what  actually 
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turned  out  to  be  a  delicious  RemoteWare  lunch  of  pasta  salad,  FRENCH  BAGUETTES  witli  prosciutto  and  mozzarella,^  fresh  strawberries 

But  what  did  he  know1? 

He  was  headed  to  lunch  with 
the  fellas  in  San  Antone.  For 


bad  deli  sandwiches.  And 
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GROUP  WARY 

Leadership  pundit  Abraham 
Zaleznik  believes  that  the 
trend  toward  teams,  process 
and  collaborative  decision¬ 
making  is  eroding  the 
leadership  of  today's 
organizations 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


ew  management  experts  have 
studied  leadership  as  thoroughly 
as  Abraham  Zaleznik,  the  Kono- 
suke  Matsushita  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Leadership  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School — and 
fewer  still  have  voiced  opinions 
on  the  topic  that  have  become  as 
controversial.  The  author  (or  co¬ 
author)  of  14  books  and  numer¬ 
ous  articles  since  the  1960s,  Za¬ 
leznik  is  intrigued  by  the  roles 
and  characters  of  leaders,  and  he 
laments  what  he  sees  as  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  leadership  in  today’s 
team-oriented,  process-driven 
organizations.  His  views  are  unusual,  but 
then  so  is  his  expertise:  A  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  in  Boston,  and  a 
veteran  of  its  faculty  (and  a  past  or  present 
director  of  several  corporations),  Zaleznik  is 
also  a  certified  psychoanalyst. 

Zaleznik’s  1977  Harvard  Business  Review 
article,  “Managers  and  Leaders:  Are  They 
Different?”  launched  a  debate  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leadership  that  continues  to¬ 
day.  In  this  and  subsequent  articles,  Zaleznik 
argues  that  managers  and  leaders  are  very 
different  beasts.  Managers  hold  deeply  to 


their  conviction  that  order  and  process  form 
the  true  path  to  organizational  effectiveness. 
Without  order,  there  is  only  chaos,  they  be¬ 
lieve.  Consequently,  managers  continually 
coordinate  opposing  views  among  subordi¬ 
nates  and  work  toward  consensus.  They  em¬ 
phasize  procedure,  or  process,  as  a  way  of 
drawing  disparate  opinions  toward  compro¬ 
mise — and  often  become  preoccupied  with 
the  decision-making  process  itself  rather 
than  with  the  substance  of  those  decisions. 
They  favor  predictability  and  control. 

In  contrast,  leaders  do  not  mind  disequilib¬ 
rium.  They  do  not  seek  balance  or  order  and 
may  even  favor  environments  that  are  a  bit 
out  of  kilter — perhaps  mirroring  their  own 
internal  restlessness.  They  prefer  to  focus 
on  the  substance  of  business  problems  and 
can  be  impatient  with  processes.  As  a  result, 
they  often  develop  a  greater  empathy  for  the 
marketplace  and  gain  insights  that  managers 
can  miss,  such  as  perceiving  trends  in 
anomalous  data.  Leaders  champion  their  vi¬ 
sions,  take  risks,  use  (and  abuse)  their  power 
and  step  on  toes.  But  process,  teams  and 
procedures — hallmarks  of  a  managerial  cul¬ 
ture — stifle  leaders,  Zaleznik  says. 

Zaleznik’s  most  recent  books  include 
Learning  Leadership  (1992)  and  The  Man- 
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agerial  Mystique:  Rediscovering  Leadership  in 
Business  (1989).  Zaleznik  spoke  recently 
with  CIO  Senior  Writer  Thomas  Kiely  at  his 
apartment  in  Boston’s  Back  Bay. 

CIOs  Leaders,  you  say,  focus  on  substance. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

ZALEZNIK:  They  think  about  products 
and  markets  and  customers.  The  rarest  of 
talents  is  the  ability  to  understand  what’s 
happening  in  the  markets  one  is  dealing 
with,  and  to  anticipate  [trends]  and  then  be 
able  to  frame  a  vision  of  that  understanding 
in  such  a  way  that  other  people  can  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Managers,  on  the  other  hand,  very  often 
have  an  air  of  concerning  themselves  with 


processes.  They  approach  a  problem  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  process,  as  though  with  the  blind 
faith  that  somehow,  if  they  bring  reasonable 
people  together  in  a  reasonable  process, 
something  will  come  of  it.  Well,  that’s  just 
not  true.  When  employees  follow  a  process, 
they  will  comply  [with  a  directive]  often 
without  understanding  what  it  is  they’re  go¬ 
ing  along  with.  They  become  confused.  But 
substance — vision — produces  in  other  peo¬ 
ple  a  very  rational  perspective  on  life. 

There’s  another  aspect  to  this.  Leaders 
tend  to  be  value-added  people.  They  under¬ 
stand  that  they  have  to  bring  something  to 
the  table  that  is  substantively  different — an 
increment,  a  value  that  wouldn’t  be  there  if 
they  weren’t  there.  They  don’t  simply  draw 
upon  the  resources  of  others;  they  bring 


"PEOPLE  BELIEVE 
that  when  you 
get  a  group  of 
people  together, 
the  whole  is 
greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts. 
Well,  I  don't 
know  about 
that.  I  think 
there's  a  lot  of 
anxiety  created 
in  these  struc¬ 
tures  that  can 
inhibit  people." 
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They II  daim  their  systems 

have  open  architecture. 

Are  fully  compatible. 

Are  easily  upgradable. 

And  that  they!  protect 
your  investment. 
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The  VTEL  Advantage  VTEL  PictureTel  CLI 


When  it  comes  to  stretching  your 
videoconferencing  investment,  our  competi¬ 
tion  could  be  stretching  the  truth.  Because 
the  fact  is,  only  VTEL  has  full  functionality  and 
outstanding  investment  protection. 

Total  communication  freedom. 

VTEL's  MediaConferencing™  lets  you  take 
advantage  of  every  medium  to  provide  true 
Communication  Without  Boundaries™ 
Finalize  projects  faster  by  working  with  your 
colleagues  on  a  single  computer  document,  even 
while  participating  in  a  full  videoconference. 
Exchange  any  digitized  document  and  make 
notes  on  it  in  real  time  using  VTEL’s  easy-to-use 
Pen  Pal  Graphics®  tablet.  And  when  time  zones 
or  schedules  don't  permit  a  live  conference, 
leave  a  message  with  VideoMail™ 

Complete  investment  protection. 

Our  truly  open  architecture  ensures 
that  every  VTEL  system  can  grow  with 
your  needs.  And  because  the  entire 
VTEL  line  is  software-based, 


upgrades  are  as  easy  as  inserting  a  floppy 
disk.  Plus,  all  VTEL  systems  conform  to  ITU-T 
(CCITT)  standards,  so  VTEL  systems  are  also 
compatible  with  standards-compliant  systems 
from  any  other  manufacturer 


Call  for  your  demonstration. 

Get  nosy  and  find  out  the  real  story, 
not  some  fairy  tale.  See  for  yourself  how 
VTEL  MediaConferencing  can  give  you  true 
Communication  Without  Boundaries.  For  a  live 
VTEL  system  demonstration,  call  today. 


PC-based  open  architecture 

X 

Up  to  full  Tl  bandwidth  available 

X 

X 

Multi-point  DocumentConferencing 

X 

Full  meeting  functionality 

X 

All  systems  comply  with  ITU-T  standards 

X 

X 

X 

Make  sure  your  videoconferencing  system  purchase  protects  your  long-term  investment 

1-800-856-VTEL 

Please  refer  to  CIOIOI593. 

All  VTEL  products  are  proudly  made  in  America. 


VTEL  BK  125  System  with  Picture-in-Picture 


The  VTEL  BK  series  is  VTEL  MediaConferencing  systems' 
also  available  with  dual  ultrahigh  resolution  is  perfect  for  appli- 
27"  or  35"  monitors.  cations  that  require  the  utmost  clarity. 


VTEL  ComputerConferencing 
allows  colleagues  to  work  on  a  single 
document  at  the  same  time. 


DocumentConferencing  lets  you  make 
revisions  on-screen  with  an  easy-to-use 
pen-based  control  tablet. 


Get  personal 
videoconferencing  with 
the  DeskMax ™ 


Communication  Without  Boundaries 


LEADERSHIP 


"I  THINK  TEAMS 
are  popular 
because  a  lot 
of  managers  are 
scared  to  death 
of  accountability. 
They're  ducking 
it  by  forming 
task  forces  and 
working  collabo- 
ratively.  Teams 
obscure  account¬ 
ability." 


their  own  talents  to  the  table.  Some  people 
have  a  great  gift  for  understanding  markets 
and  products;  some  are  financial  types.  But 
they  visibly  demonstrate  responsibility  and 
accountability.  I  think  that  creates  an  excite¬ 
ment  [in  colleagues  and  subordinates],  an 
enthusiasm.  When  employees  begin  to 
doubt  what  their  boss  is  bringing  in  added 
value,  there  begins  an  erosion,  a  decay  of 
authority — and  confidence  in  authority  is 
very  necessary  for  an  organization. 

CIO:  But  you  re  swimming  against  a  tide. 
Collaboration  and  teamwork  are  favored 
management  practices  in  corporations  to¬ 
day.  Some  companies  define  leadership  as 
the  ability  to  manage  teams. 

ZALEZNIK:  Yes.  People  believe  that 
somehow  when  you  get  a  group  of  people 
together,  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  parts.  They  believe  that  some  sort  of 
synergy  is  created  in  meetings,  where  peo¬ 
ple  will  throw  ideas  around.  Well,  I  don’t 
know  about  that.  I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  anxi¬ 
ety  created  in  these  structures  that  can  in¬ 
hibit  people. 

I  think  [teams  are  popular  because]  a  lot 
of  managers  are  scared  to  death  of  account¬ 
ability.  They’re  ducking  it  by  forming  task 
forces  and  working  collaboratively.  Teams 
obscure  accountability.  What  holds  an  orga¬ 
nization  together  and  gives  it  cohesion  is 
the  division  of  labor.  People  have  their  jobs 
and  they  do  them  in  relation  to  other  [work¬ 
ing  people].  So  instead  of  obfuscating  who’s 
responsible  [for  a  decision  or  an  action], 
make  it  clear.  People  can  then  link  them¬ 
selves  to  the  organization  by  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  what  they  do.  This  applies  at  ev¬ 
ery  level. 

CIO:  So  leaders  seek  visions  for  business 
problems  by  understanding  the  substance  of 
the  business  and  by  drawing  upon  their  in¬ 
ner  talents  while  managers  seek  answers  to 
business  problems  in  processes  that  are  ex¬ 
ternal  and  impersonal? 

ZALEZNIK:  Yes.  The  inability  of  people 
to  understand  the  distinction  between  pro¬ 
cess  and  substance  is  a  real  problem  in  the 
field  of  information  technology.  I  can  give 
you  a  typical  example  of  what  happens:  A 
company  decides  that  it  has  to  upgrade  its 
information.  This  means  the  company  has  to 
examine  the  information  that  people  need, 
how  information  is  produced  now  and  how 
to  produce  better-quality  information  in  a 


more-timely  fashion.  In  my  experience, 
what  happens  is  that  the  CIO — very  often 
with  [the  help  of]  consultants — launches  a 
process.  They  form  a  steering  committee 
and  task  forces,  and  they  sound  people  out 
about  the  information  they  need.  It’s  a  waste 
of  time.  The  question  information  execu¬ 
tives  should  be  asking  themselves,  and  that 
others  should  be  asking  of  them,  is,  “What 
am  I  bringing  to  the  table?  How  am  I  going 
to  make  a  unique  contribution?” 

CIO:  But  many  IS  organizations  have 
found  that  by  involving  their  customers  in 
project  teams,  they  can  develop  products 
that  more  closely  meet  customer  needs. 

ZALEZNIK:  First  of  all,  [customers] 
don’t  like  to  serve  on  teams  [with  IS  staff]. 
Basically,  they  do  it  because  it  is  a  corporate 
directive.  Instead  of  using  teams,  IS  should 
go  out  and  interview.  I’m  not  suggesting  that 
you  ask  a  few  questions  and  then  go  back 
and  sit  at  your  desk  and  solve  the  problem. 
That’s  dumb,  because  you  don’t  really  know 
what  the  problems  are.  But  the  choice  isn’t 
between  complete  participation  [with 
teams]  or  acting  in  isolation  like  technical 
experts.  That’s  a  false  dichotomy. 

CIO:  What  does  an  interview  get  you? 

ZALEZNIK:  In  the  one-on-one  inter¬ 
view  with,  say,  the  vice  president  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  the  CIO  is  building  confidence  not 
in  group  structure  but  in  the  two  of  them 
looking  at  each  other  through  a  piece  of 
work.  If  I  am  the  CIO,  I  want  to  let  you  know 
that  I  intend  to  get  this  piece  of  work  done. 
I’m  not  asking  for  your  help.  I’m  asking  you 
for  insights  about  the  information  you  get 
now,  how  you  use  it,  whether  it  works  for 
you  and  if  it’s  costly.  Like  a  doctor,  you  take 
a  history.  What  are  the  complaints?  What  are 
the  immediate  things  we  can  do  to  deal  with 
the  complaints?  Then  look  to  see  if  there 
are  certain  underlying  pathologies  that  we 
have  to  get  at,  things  that  will  take  a  little 
longer.  And  all  the  while  I’m  thinking,  how 
can  I  do  this  better?  The  kind  of  confidence  I 
stir  up  in  that  interview  won’t  come  out  of  a 
meeting. 

CIO:  Given  the  managerial  environment 
of  teams  and  process  and  order  in  many  or¬ 
ganizations  today,  how  does  one  break  free 
of  that  and  become  a  leader?  Or  can  one? 

ZALEZNIK:  Yes,  and  I  think  the  critical 
component  is  to  have  a  very  good  under- 
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standing  of  the  answer  to  the  questions, 
“What  am  I  good  at?  How  can  I  enhance  and 
develop  and  grow  out  from  what  I’m  good  at 
and  increase  the  value  of  my  contribution?” 
If  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  good  at  or 
why  you’re  there,  and  you  really  want  the 
job,  then  you  will  rely  on  charm,  political 
acumen  and  manipulation.  For  instance,  one 
supervisor  I  encountered  would  go  into  his 
boss’s  office  with  an  alarming  problem  and 
then  provide  the  reassurance  that  he  would 
make  sure  the  problem  would  be  solved.  He 
was  manipulative.  He  was  getting  ahead  by 
representing  himself  as  the  agent  for  solu¬ 
tions  when,  of  course,  he  [initiated]  the 
problem  in  the  first  place. 

People  need  to  shift  their  attention  away 
from  process  and  politics  to  substance  and 
problem-solving.  If  you  concentrate  on  that 
long  enough,  then  you  have  a  principle  that 
can  be  applied  at  every  level  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  So,  in  that  sense,  you’re  distributing 
leadership  throughout  the  organization.  I 
think  it  is  true  that  the  example  starts  at  the 
top. 

CIO:  Still,  you  identify  a  number  of  forces 
at  play  within  the  modern  organization  that 
push  people  to  manage  rather  than  lead.  It 
can  hardly  be  easy  to  develop  leadership  in 
that  climate. 

ZALEZNIK:  Usually  leadership  emerges 
in  a  crisis.  During  the  Great  Depression, 
people  turned  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  for 
leadership.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  corpo¬ 
rations.  Corporations  are  going  through  a 
very  difficult  time  now,  and  I  think  it’s  a 
shame  that  the  people  who  suffer — losing 
their  jobs  and  scaling  back  their  aspira¬ 
tions — are  the  most  innocent  with  regard  to 
the  cause  of  the  problem.  When  the  CEO 
gets  fired,  he  goes  out  with  a  financial  set¬ 
tlement  and  gets  rehired  elsewhere.  But  for 
others,  this  is  a  very  painful  time.  That’s 
why  I  emphasize  the  obligation,  the  account¬ 
ability  of  leaders.  People  depend  on  leader¬ 
ship  for  wise  decisions. 

CIO:  Inspiring  the  masses  to  follow  the  vi¬ 
sion  is  another  obligation  of  the  leader. 

ZALEZNIK:  Yes.  I  think  the  guiding 
principle  [for  communicating  vision]  is  sim¬ 
plicity.  A  great  work  of  art  captures  much  in 
a  very  simple  image  or  idea.  It  allows  people 
to  use  their  imagination.  That’s  very  useful. 
So  cut  away  the  verbiage,  cut  out  the  ancil¬ 
lary,  and  go  for  simplicity. 


There  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  conveying  that 
message,  of  course.  I  attended  a  conference 
of  a  very  large  corporation  where  the  chair¬ 
man  announced  a  change.  Instead  of  having 
the  sales  group  organize  around  particular 
products,  so  that  three  or  four  salespeople 
might  call  on  the  same  customers,  they 
were  going  to  have  them  organize  around 
customers  to  whom  they  would  offer  a  wide 
array  of  products.  Well,  the  troops  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  cynical  about  that.  They  said,  “All  right, 
we’ll  go  through  this  change,  but  five  or  10 
years  ago  we  made  that  change  in  the  re¬ 
verse.  We  seem  to  be  going  in  cycles. 

Why?” 

They  want  to  know  why  you’re  doing  this. 
The  more  power  you  have,  the  more  people 
look  to  you  to  make  sense  of  directions. 

How  you  get  there  [to  the  vision  behind  the 
restructuring]  is  by  studying  on  your  own, 
talking  with  people,  gathering  information — 
all  of  those  things.  But  you’ve  got  to  get 
there.  And  you  may  get  there  because  of 
recommendations  that  other  people  have 
made.  You  don’t  have  to  be  the  author  of  ev¬ 
ery  idea.  But  you  have  to  become  its  parent. 


"THE  CHOICE 
isn't  between 
complete  partici¬ 
pation  [with 
teams]  or  acting 
in  isolation 
like  technical 
experts.  That's 
a  false  dichoto¬ 
my." 


CIO:  How  can  the  CIO,  in  particular,  cul¬ 
tivate  his  or  her  leadership  qualities? 

ZALEZNIK:  The  CIO  should  be  an  antic¬ 
ipator — way  out  front  on  understanding  how 
information  is  going  to  be  generated  and 
how  people  think  about  it  and  use  it.  And  the 
CIO  must  be  able  to  present  the  [vision  that 
grows  out  of  this  anticipation]  to  others  in 
the  company.  Timing  is  important.  You  don’t 
want  people  to  have  to  stretch  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  they  don’t  need  to  know  every¬ 
thing  all  at  once. 

Provide  the  information  incrementally. 

You  have  to  bring  them  along  over  time.  Un¬ 
derstand  their  immediate,  pressing  needs, 
their  intermediate  [concerns]  and  their 
long-term  [issues],  and  have  the  astuteness 
to  be  able  to  differentiate  [among  those  con¬ 
cerns,  both  in  your  own  thinking  and  in  pre¬ 
sentations  to  your  customers]. 

This  will  enhance  the  respect  people  have 
for  the  CIO.  The  CIO  isn’t  seeking  respect 
by  being  a  nice  guy  or  demonstrating  good 
table  manners.  He  [doesn’t  succeed  by]  ex¬ 
ploiting  others  and  creating  elaborate  pro¬ 
cesses  [such  as  those  used  in  team  set¬ 
tings].  He’s  getting  respect  because  of  the 
quality  of  his  mind  and  his  performance.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  personal  security  to  be  able  to 
do  that.  But  you  gain  that  by  performing.  BEI 
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“Boole  &  Babbage  introduced  single  point- of- control 
for  multivendor  IS  enterprises  400  years  ago... 


Stardate:  39307.30 

“Chances  are,  your  enterprise  is  like  a  United  Nations  of 
platforms  and  devices,  all  speaking  their  own  languages.  Until  now 
you  had  nowhere  to  turn. 

Today,  Boole  &  Babbage  offers  you  the  same  kind  of  centralized 
control  as  I  have  on  the  bridge  for  your  complex  configuration  of 
minis,  mainframes,  networks  and  mission-critical  applications. 


Only  Boole  &  Babbage  can  quickly  help  you  analyze,  automate 
and  manage  the  operations  of  your  multivendor  IS  enterprise  from  a 
single  point-of-control. 

With  Enterprise  Automation  from  Boole  &  Babbage,  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  standards  you’ve  chosen  or  what  type  of  computing 
resources  you’ve  deployed.  You  can  manage  them  all  from  a  single 
point-of-control.  You’ll  vastly  improve  availability  of  business 


The  concept  hasn’t  changed  much  since.” 


applications  and  exceed  users’  service  expectations. 

So,  don’t  get  caught  with  your  shields  down.  As  one 
Commander  to  another,  isn’t  it  time  for  you  to  stand  down  the  red 
alerts  and  take  charge  of  your  growing  multivendor  enterprise? 

Just  call  Boole  &  Babbage  at  800-544-2152  and  ask  for  your 
free  Enterprise  Automation  video  which  was  shot  on  the  bridge  of 
the  U.S.S.  Enterprise™.,  under  my  direction,  of  course.” 


Boole  & 
Babbage 


©  1993  Paramount  Pictures.  All  rights  reserved.  Boole  &  Babbage  authorized  user.  Boole  &  Babbage.  Inc..  Sunnyvale.  CA  (408)  5244208 


WIRELESS  COMMUNICATIONS 


Emperors 


The  prospect  of  truly 
ubiquitous  computing  has 
spurred  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  to  address 
the  real-time  connectivity 
challenges  posed  by  a 
mobile  workforce 

BY  MEGAN  SANTOSUS 


Remote,  wireless  data-communications 

technology  is  the  glue  that  will  hold  the  virtual 
workplace  together.  In  such  an  environment,  time 
and  location  will  largely  be  immaterial  to  doing 
business.  Since  wireless  will  permit  far-reaching  portable 
devices  to  access  and  exchange  real-time  data  with  corpo¬ 
rate  databases,  enthusiasts  predict  that  the  technology  will 
truly  revolutionize  IT’s  role  in  organizations. 

That  sounds  great,  but  as  with  most  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies,  the  use  of  wireless  data  communications  in  real-world 
applications  still  lags  behind  its  promise.  The  seemingly  age- 
old  technical  concerns  that  have  plagued  other  IT  appli¬ 
cations  apply  equally  to  wireless.  Security,  capacity,  data  in¬ 
tegrity,  availability,  seamless 
integration,  transmission  speeds  and 
costs  are  some  of  the  wireless  issues 
that  must  be  tackled.  Add  to  these 
the  very  real  sociological  and  organi¬ 
zational  questions  regarding  privacy, 
and  the  decision  to  go  remote  and  un¬ 
tethered  can  be  like  opening  a  can  of  very  complicated 
worms.  “Mobile  devices  are  really  pushing  the  development 
of  wireless  technology,”  says  Donald  Barrett,  president  and 
CEO  of  systems  integrator  Ideas  Inc.  of  Columbia,  Md.  “If 
network  connectivity  can  be  achieved  with  portable  termi¬ 
nals,  organizations  can  radically  alter  the  way  they  do  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Yet  Barrett  and  others  in  the  industry  readily  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  technologies  and  services  now  available  pre¬ 
sent  an  array  of  choices  that  can  leave  IT  strategists  befud¬ 
dled.  For  example,  the  two  leading  data-network  service 
companies — ARDIS  Co.,  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill.,  and  RAM  Mo¬ 
bile  Data  in  New  York — both  provide  coverage  for  the  major 
metropolitan  areas  in  the  United  States.  However,  building  a 
seamless  environment  that  includes  many  rural  areas  would 
currently  require  integration  with  cellular  or  satellite  tech¬ 
nology.  Then  there  are  the  familiar  problems  of  multiple  op¬ 
erating  systems,  incompatible  portable  devices  and  a  lack  of 
off-the-shelf  software  applications.  Given  these  issues,  wire¬ 
less  is  “not  a  make-or-break  technology  for  most  organiza¬ 
tions  just  yet,  but  it  certainly  has  this  potential,”  says  analyst 
Paul  E  Kirvan  of  Probe  Research  Inc.,  in  Turnersville,  N.J. 

With  varying  objectives  and  degrees  of  ambition,  several 
organizations  are  forging  ahead  with  wireless-systems 
strategies.  Senior  managers  at  Southern  California  Edison 
have  dabbled  in  wireless  messaging  in  an  effort  to  see  if  re¬ 
mote  computing  has  a  viable  future  in  their  organization.  For 
Guaranteed  Overnight  Delivery  and  Pitney  Bowes  Inc., 
wireless  systems  are  important  competitive  weapons:  Both 
rely  heavily  on  remote  communications  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  employee  productivity.  At  the  Regional 
Justice  Information  Service,  a  wireless,  mobile  data  network 
is  used  to  ensure  public  safety.  For  these  organizations,  wire¬ 
less  communications  is  not  a  potentiality;  it’s  a  reality. 
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GUARANTEED  OVERNIGHT 
DELIVERY  (G.O.D.) 


Kearny,  N.J. 

WHEN  TRUCKING  COMPANY  G.O.D. 

found  its  business  growing,  it  realized 
it  needed  to  improve  communications 
between  drivers  and  the  central  dispatch  of¬ 
fice  in  Kearny.  To  relay  scheduling  and  deliv¬ 
ery  information,  drivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
office  used  a  radio  system,  which  offered  spot¬ 
ty  coverage.  Drivers  in  more-far-flung  areas 
were  paged  with  beepers  but  then  had  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  public  telephone. 

“We  wanted  to  have  a  single  system  that 
we  could  use  from  one  central  dispatch  cen¬ 


ter  to  communicate  with  all  of  our  drivers,” 
says  President  Walter  Riley.  “With  some 
drivers  350  miles  away,  that’s  why  we  imple¬ 
mented  a  wireless  system.” 

The  remote,  wireless  data  network  has 
been  in  use  for  about  two  years,  and  Riley  re¬ 
ports  that  efficiency  and  productivity  have  in¬ 
creased.  The  beepers  and  radios  were 
scrapped  in  favor  of  Motorola  Inc.  mobile  data 
terminals,  which  most  drivers  wear  in  hol¬ 
sters.  Two-way  delivery-route  information  is 
transmitted  between  drivers  and  the  dispatch 
office  via  a  RAM  Mobile  Data  network  that 
provides  radio-frequency  coverage  through¬ 
out  G.O.D. ’s  operating  territory.  With  seam¬ 
less  data  communications,  drivers  no  longer 
spend  time  hunting  for  phones,  and  Riley 
says  that  the  two-way  capability  has  im- 


WALTER  RILEY  and 
MICHAEL  IRWIN:  The 

wireless  network 
brought  all  G.O.D.  ’s 
drivers  back  into  the 
fold. 
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ROBERT  DIXON: 

Wireless  communications 
have  made  Pitney  Bowes 
dispatch  system  more 
efficient. 


proved  responsiveness  to  customers. 

For  example,  a  driver  can  be  contacted  and 
deliveries  rerouted  while  a  customer  is  on 
the  line.  “Before,  customers  had  to  call  back 
while  we  got  in  touch  with  a  driver/’  says  Ri¬ 
ley.  “Our  average  response  time  was  15  min¬ 
utes.  Now  it’s  less  than  a  minute.” 

Plans  are  underway  to  replace  the  mobile 
terminals  with  pen-based  systems.  The  im¬ 
plementation  of  pen-based  computing  will  ac¬ 
company  a  move  to  a  client/server  architec¬ 
ture,  according  to  Michael  Irwin,  vice 
president  and  CIO.  “Right  now,  customer- 
service  representatives  key  in  shipping  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  previous  day’s  deliveries,” 
he  explains.  “With  pen-based  systems,  ship¬ 
ping  information,  including  signatures,  can  be 
transmitted  via  wireless  and  entered  into  the 
system  immediately.”  Representatives  will 
have  more  time  for  telemarketing  or  dealing 
directly  with  customers. 

Although  the  failure  rate  for  on-time  deliv¬ 


eries  has  remained  constant  at  1.5  percent, 
Riley  reports  that  wireless  technology  has 
still  benefited  customers  by  helping  G.O.D. 
control  the  costs  of  rapid  growth.  In  10  years, 
operations  have  expanded  from  a  few  trucks 
in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area  to  150 
trucks  covering  a  territory  from  Maine  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  “Wireless  has  enabled  us  to  grow  while 
maintaining  delivery-route  efficiencies,”  he 
says.  “We  meet  our  schedules  with  fewer 
trucks,  so  we  can  hold  down  our  prices.” 


PITNEY  BOWES  INC. 


Trumbull,  Conn. 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  ALL  COMMUNICATION  BE- 

tween  Pitney  Bowes  Inc.’s  18  dispatch 
centers  and  3,500  field-service  person¬ 
nel  was  conducted  by  telephone.  Thirty  dis¬ 
patchers  in  each  center  answered  service 
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calls  from  customers,  entered  the  data  into  a 
database  and  then  relayed  the  information  to 
field  representatives  who  called  in.  After  each 
service  call  was  resolved,  a  field  rep  would 
spend  from  three  to  six  minutes  on  the  phone, 
wrapping  up  details  of  the  completed  service 
call  and  getting  the  next  assignment.  This 
method  of  keeping  office  equipment  running 
and  customers  satisfied  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

“The  decision  to  go  wireless  was  intended 
to  cut  down  on  the  inefficiencies  of  our  dis¬ 
patch  system,”  says  Robert  R.  Dixon,  vice 
president  of  customer  service  for  the  Copier 
Division.  Service  reps  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany  have  used  a  wireless  system  for  about 
three  years.  With  handheld  terminals  from 
Motorola,  the  reps  receive  and  transmit  ser¬ 
vice  information  via  an  ARDIS  data  network. 
Dixon  reports  that  the  use  of  telephones — 
and  the  idle  chatter  that  accompanies  it — 
have  practically  been  eliminated.  With  pro¬ 
ductivity  up — on  average,  reps  have 
experienced  a  5  to  10  percent  improvement, 
and  the  18  centers  have  been  consolidated 
into  eight — the  company  has  exceeded  its 
initial  financial  objectives.  As  far  as  manage¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  wireless  data  communi¬ 
cations  have  definitely  paid  off. 

Consider  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  replace¬ 
ment  part  in  Manhattan.  On  any  given  day,  a 
service  rep  will  never  have  all  the  parts 
needed  for  a  particular  call.  Before  wireless, 
he  or  she  had  to  call  a  district  supervisor, 
who  would  then  use  the  terminal  to  locate 
another  rep  in  the  vicinity  who  had  the  need¬ 
ed  part.  “Sometimes  the  process  of  finding  a 
part  could  take  up  to  two  hours,”  reports 
Dixon.  With  the  terminals  (sometimes  called 
“bricks”),  reps  have  the  ability  to  message 
each  other,  and  parts  are  now  located  without 
involving  the  dispatch  center.  In  a  heavily 
serviced  area  like  Manhattan,  the  process  to¬ 
day  routinely  takes  15  minutes. 

Reps  don’t  mind  being  on  their  own,  ei¬ 
ther.  “They  really  love  the  wireless  system,” 
says  Dixon.  “They  don’t  have  to  wait  for  a 
dispatcher,  and  they’re  able  to  do  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do  for  a  customer.” 

Moving  to  wireless  raised  security  con¬ 
cerns.  Management  feared  that  terminals 
might  be  lost  or  stolen  and,  if  they  fell  into 
the  wrong  hands,  used  to  access  the  entire 
customer  database.  In  order  to  safeguard 
company  information,  reps  use  passwords 
and  can  access  only  their  individual  queues. 
In  addition,  all  the  data  is  encrypted  (though 
Dixon  concedes  it  could  be  decrypted  by  any¬ 
one  with  sufficient  time  and  knowledge). 


REGIONAL  JUSTICE 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 
(REJIS) 


St.  Louis 

AS  MANAGER  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FOR 

Regional  Justice  Information  Services 
(REJIS),  a  government  commission 
that  provides  data-processing  services  to 
law-enforcement  organizations  in  the  St. 

Louis  area,  Michael  Weilbacher  has  experi¬ 
enced  the  usual  problems  associated  with 
private,  wireless  data  networks.  The  agen¬ 
cy’s  data  communications  are  carried  over  a 
private  radio  network  from  Motorola.  Termi¬ 
nals  mounted  in  175  police  cars  are  linked  to 
a  local  criminal-justice  database  on  an  IBM 
Corp.  3090,  which  is  integrated  with  databas¬ 
es  from  state  and  federal  agencies. 

“Our  proprietary  system  is  used  primarily 
to  check  vehicles  and  drivers’  licenses,” 

The  only  thino  michael  weilbacher 

faults  in  REJIS’s  new  wireless  system  is  the 
added  complexity  of  “dealing  with  a  cast  of  differ 
ent  vendors  for  hardware,  software  and  the  com¬ 
munications  network.  At  times,  it's  hard  to  man¬ 
age  everyone.” 


Weilbacher  explains.  “With  480-character 
screens  in  the  police  cars  and  data  transmis¬ 
sion  over  a  single  radio-frequency  channel, 
our  functionality  is  limited.”  In  the  case  of 
REJIS,  limited  coverage  and  capacity  are  not 
simply  matters  of  inconvenience.  Such  con¬ 
straints  can  hinder  the  ability  of  law-enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  to  protect  and  serve  the 
public. 

Three  years  ago,  Weilbacher  started  look¬ 
ing  into  alternatives  to  the  private  system. 
Signing  on  with  a  public  data-network 
provider  would  take  care  of  the  headaches  of 
increasing  the  coverage  area  (expanding  the 
private  network  requires  the  purchase  of  a 
new  base  station),  yet  that  was  only  part  of 
the  solution. 

“Users  wanted  more  than  terminal  emula¬ 
tion.  They  wanted  to  have  portable  PCs,  so 
they  could  do  other  applications  like  spread¬ 
sheets,  word-processing  and  E-mail,”  Weil¬ 
bacher  says. 

A  three-month-long  pilot  project  designed 
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PCs,  workstations  and  midrange  computers,  linked  to 

Mainframes,  what  else? 


To  describe  a  brokerage  as  an  information¬ 
intensive  business  is  a  bit  of  an  understatement. 
Like  certain  other  industries,  the  information  is 
the  business. 

That’s  why  they  rely  so  heavily  on  mainframes 
to  serve  the  rest  of  their  computer  network. 

By  being  linked  to  a  mainframe,  every  desktop 
PC  and  workstation  has  access  to  vast  amounts  of 
information,  everything  from  customer  portfolios 
to  emerging  company  research. 

And  since  for  businesses  like  this,  time  literally 
is  money,  companies  have  come  to  depend  on 
mainframes  to  give  them  access  to  that  information 
instantaneously.  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 


The  fact  is,  no  matter  what  your  business, 
if  it  depends  on  information,  nothing  can 
“serve”  the  rest  of  your  computer  network 
“clients”  to  nearly  the  degree  a  mainframe  can. 
And  the  new  “openness”  of  mainframes 
allows  them  to  serve  just  about  any  kind  of 
hardware  and  software. 

Every  day,  information  plays  an  increasingly 
vital  role  in  the  success  of  more  and  more 
businesses.  And  so  do  mainframes.  Because 
nothing  is  better  equipped  to  access,  manage, 
distribute  and  protect  your  —  — -® 

information  than  a  mainframe.  —  Z=: _ 
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The  IBM  System/390’ 


IBM  and  System/390  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©  1993  IBM  Corp 
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MICHAEL  WEILBACHER: 

“Users  wanted  more  than 
terminal  emulation.  They 
wanted  to  have  portable 
PCs,  so  they  could  do 
other  applications.  ” 


to  test  the  reliability,  durability  and  flexibili¬ 
ty  of  portable  PCs,  radio  modems  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  data  network  was  completed  last  sum¬ 
mer.  “Now  that  we’ve  proven  the  concept, 
we’re  ready  to  go  into  production,”  says 
Weilbacher. 

In  September,  REJIS  began  offering  end 
users  turnkey  wireless  systems  that  feature 
AST  Research  notebooks  and  Ericsson  GE 
modems.  A  RAM  Mobile  Data  network  has 
enabled  the  slight  expansion  of  REJIS’s  cov¬ 
erage  to  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  St.  Louis. 
Initially,  the  system  will  be  used  alongside 
the  private  network  to  provide  checks  on  ve¬ 
hicles  and  drivers;  eventually,  the  private 
network  will  be  phased  out  as  users  sign  on 
to  the  public  system.  Additional  functionality, 
such  as  spreadsheets,  word-processing  and 


E-mail,  will  also  be  phased  in. 

Compression  software  from  Software 
Corp.  of  America  provides  access  to  the  host 
systems  and  alleviates  the  organization’s 
concerns  about  capacity.  “One  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  radio-frequency  environment  is 
that  as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  data  that  is 
transmitted  is  used  to  control  the  terminal,” 
Weilbacher  explains.  “Compression  technol¬ 
ogy  effectively  reduces  the  amount  of  trans¬ 
mitted  data.” 

The  only  thing  Weilbacher  does  not  like 
about  the  new  wireless  system  is  the  added 
complexity  it  brings.  “We’re  dealing  with  a 
cast  of  different  vendors  for  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  the  communications  network,”  he 
explains.  “At  times,  it’s  hard  to  manage  ev¬ 
eryone.” 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
EDISON 


cally  the  problem  of  nonintegrated  message 
sources.  The  palmtops  offer  just  one  more 
place  where  people  can  send  messages — and 
consequently,  one  more  place  where  mes¬ 
sages  can  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  “As 
people  get  more  connected,  we  end  up  with  a 
multitude  of  E-mail  addresses,”  he  explains. 
“Quite  frankly,  you  sometimes  forget  to 
check  all  your  mail,  which  completely 
negates  the  point  of  anywhere/anytime  con¬ 
nectivity.”  BSo] 


MIKE  MUSHET:  “ Remote 
communications  extends 
your  reach  and  expands 
your  day.  ” 


Rosemead,  Calif. 


WITH  4  MILLION  CUSTOMERS  DISPERSED 

throughout  50,000  square  miles  of 
real  estate,  it’s  little  wonder  that  the 
executives  at  Southern  California  Edison 
wanted  to  try  their  hands  at  remote  data  com¬ 
munications.  “We  picked  an  E-mail  system  to 
experiment  with  because  we  wanted  to  try 
wireless  as  well  as  palmtops,”  says  Mike 
Mushet,  general  manager  of 
power-management  sys¬ 
tems.  While  not  ready  to 
make  a  wholesale  commit¬ 
ment  to  wireless  just  yet, 

Mushet  believes  that  the 
technology  definitely  has  a 
future  at  the  electric  utility. 

For  the  past  year,  execu¬ 
tives  have  shared  eight 
Hewlett-Packard  95LX  palm¬ 
tops  equipped  with  radio 
modems.  Access  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  E-mail  system  is  facil¬ 
itated  by  software  from  Ra- 
dioMail  Corp.,  a  service 
provider  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
that  runs  on  the  palmtops 
and  provides  the  link  to  a 
RAM  Mobile  Data  network. 

“We  chose  this  application 
because  we  didn’t  want  to  do 
any  heavy-duty  program¬ 
ming,”  Mushet  explains.  Es¬ 
sentially,  the  application  re¬ 
quired  loading  the  palmtops 
with  software,  distributing 
them  to  end  users  and  sign¬ 
ing  on  with  a  public  network. 

So  far,  the  users — who  in¬ 
clude  senior  vice  presidents 
and  managers — are  “univer¬ 
sally  impressed  with  the  sys¬ 
tem,”  says  Mushet.  “People 
like  the  anywhere/anytime  aspect  of  the 
technology.”  Instead  of  being  limited  to  voice 
mail  and  games  of  telephone  tag,  executives 
“send  notes  during  meetings  and  get  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  quickly,”  Mushet  ex¬ 
plains.  “Remote  communications  does 
change  the  nature  of  our  work.  It  extends 
your  reach  and  expands  your  day.” 

Recently,  the  system  has  been  tested  on 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  PowerBook  laptops,  be¬ 
cause  some  users  found  the  small  palmtop 


keyboards  to  be  constraining.  “Laptops  also 
have  more  capabilities  than  the  palmtops, 
and  it’s  in  the  back  of  our  minds  to  eventual¬ 
ly  use  remote  devices  for  other  applications 
besides  E-mail,”  Mushet  says.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  he  and  others  at  the  compa¬ 
ny  are  preoccupied  with  other  projects. 
“Right  now,  we  just  don’t  have  the  time  to 
develop  other  wireless  applications  that  re¬ 
quire  specific  code  to  be  written  on  both  the 
remote  and  server  devices.” 

Mushet  knows  that  wireless  technology  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks — he  cites  specifi¬ 
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NEED  SOME  ADVICE 

ON  VIDEO 

SOLUTIONS? 

CALL 

ME 

1-800-846-2355 

I'LL  TELL  YOU 

BELL  ATLANTIC'S  A 

SMART  BUSINESS  MOVE 


We  're  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Information 
Services,  N.  A.  The  leader  in  providing  infor¬ 
mation  to  help  businesses  make  more 
profitable  decisions.  One  of  the  best  business 
decisions  we  made  was  selecting  the  com¬ 
panies  of  Bell  Atlantic*  to  meet  our  internal 
videoconferencing  needs.  To  make  us  totally 
comfortable  with  the  benefits  of  the 
technology,  they  proposed  a  1 2-month  trial. 
In  just  four  months,  Bell  Atlantic  had  a 
turnkey,  enterprise-wide,  videoconferencing 
system  up-and-running,  linking  nine  offices 
across  the  country .  And  we're  already  seeing 
the  results.  The  ability  to  call  videoconferences 
together  at  a  moment's  notice  and  to  bring 
expertise  together  from  around  the  country  is 
making  Dun  &  Bradstreet  more  responsive. 
We're  working  smarter,  solving  problems  and 
finishing  projects  faster.  At  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Information  Services,  we  help  companies 
realize  their  potential  with  information  to 
make  better  business  decisions.  Bell  Atlantic 
showed  us  how  to  reach  our  potential 
with  custom  videoconferencing  solutions. 

So,  give  me  a  call.  I'll  tell  you  how  Bell 
Atlantic  is  helping  to  keep  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Information  Services  on  the  forefront  of 
communications  technology. 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  MoreThan  Just  Talk. 

Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Glover,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  to  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  the  Bell 
Atlantic  Systems  Group,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C&P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies  Interexchange  services  were 
provided  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet's  preferred  interexchange  carrier;  local  exchange  services  were  provided  by  the  Bell  Atlantic  companies  and  other  authorized  providers  in  their  local  serving  areas  ©  199}  Bell  Atlantic 
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Outsourcing  Tug  of  War 


Banking  industry  CIOs 
had  better  start  taking 
the  outsourcing  option 
more  seriously.  Those 
who  don’t  may  soon 
have  the  decision 
wrested  from  them. 

BY  DICK  SULLIVAN 


If  Mr.  Bartlett  were  ever  to  com¬ 
pile  a  volume  of  “Familiar  CIO 
Quotations,”  he  would  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with,  “We  looked 
at  outsourcing,  but  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings  just  didn’t  offset  the  loss  of  con¬ 
trol.”  Who  said  it  first?  Who  said  it 
most  frequently?  Who  said  it  under 
the  most  significant  circumstances? 
Such  a  quandary! 

Last  year,  the  Bank  Outsourcing 
Alliance  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
chief  financial  officers  of  100  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  with  assets  between 
$2  billion  and  $15  billion — banks 
that  formerly  were  considered  too 
big  for  outsourcing.  Almost  half  the 
institutions  examined  had  given  a 
thumbs  down  to  outsourcing,  most 
of  them  because  “the  cost  savings 
just  didn’t  offset  the  loss  of  control,” 
according  to  their  CIOs.  And  with 
four  utterances  of  that  bromide,  one 
to  each  point  of  the  corporate  com¬ 
pass,  the  CIO  killed  the  outsourcing 
question. 

But  much  has  changed.  In  many 
institutions,  we  see  a  new  breed  of 
chief  financial  officer,  an  outsider 
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who  sees  the  role  of  that  office  as 
going  far  beyond  the  function  of 
chief  accountant.  Frequently  recruit¬ 
ed  from  a  major  accounting  or  con¬ 
sulting  firm,  the  new  CFO  sees  him- 
or  herself  as  the  CEO  of  the  future 
and  is  looking  for  a  quick  kill,  an 
easy  road  to  stardom.  A  large  IS  bud¬ 
get  coupled  with  an  unresponsive 
organization  in  the  midst  of  radical 
technological  change  (the  shift  to 
client/server)  is  an  obvious  target. 

According  to  the  CFOs  interviewed 
for  the  survey,  in  the  past,  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  outsourcing  at  many  of 
these  banks  consisted  of  a  request 
for  proposal  stipulating  that  high- 
margin  vendors  bid  on  a  facilities- 
management  arrangement.  “Use  our 
computers,  our  software  and  our 
people,  pay  us  rent,  make  your  mar¬ 
gin  and  save  us  money,”  the  bank 
CIOs  challenged.  The  vendors,  well- 
mannered  folk  that  they  are,  re¬ 
sponded  quickly  with  appropriately 
grand  numbers  and  continued  to  find 
people  who  were  genuinely  interest¬ 
ed  in  outsourcing.  The  relieved  CIO 
could  then  return  to  the  executive 
committee  with  proof  of  the  imprac- 
ticality  of  outsourcing  in  their  envi¬ 
ronment. 

That  picture  was  often  enhanced — 
mounted  and  matted  on  a  frame  of 
huffs  and  puffs  about  the  dire  straits 
that  had  forced  other  banks  into  the 
arms  of  the  outsourcers.  “Hibernia 
Bank  needed  to  convert  assets.” 
“Signet  needed  to  combine  data  cen¬ 
ters  to  complete  a  merger  and  couldn’t 
afford  to  do  it  alone.”  “Dollar  Dry 
Dock,  the  New  York  City  thrift,  out¬ 
sourced  to  Mellon  Bank’s  data-ser- 
vices  subsidiary  and  folded  shortly 
thereafter.”  (The  Mellon  business 
unit  has  since  been  sold.)  The  CIO 
could  then  return  to  his  or  her  lair, 
confident  of  having  vanquished  out¬ 
sourcing  and  its  concomitant  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  IS  family. 
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While  such  rationalizations  may 
have  been  accepted  in  the  past  at 
many  organizations,  times  are  clear¬ 
ly  changing.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  banks  surveyed  are  either  weigh¬ 
ing  outsourcing  or  anticipate  doing 
so  in  the  next  year.  The  majority  of 
the  CFOs  at  these  institutions  are 
new  to  the  organization,  and  they 
view  themselves  as  more  than  the 
chief  accountant  for  the  bank — a 
great  deal  more. 

The  insurgent  CFOs  carry  three 
arrows  in  their  quivers. 

■  They  know  how  to  compare  IS  costs 
within  and  across  industries. 

■  They  are  both  comfortable  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  PCs.  Having  started  with 
spreadsheets  10  years  ago,  they  know 
about  file  servers  and  LANs — maybe 
even  about  groupware. 

■  They  can  be  vocal  and  insatiable 
consumers  of  data,  always  needing 
more  to  get  their  jobs  done  right. 

Thus  armed,  the  ambitious  CFO 
marches  forward  onto  the  corporate 
battlefield  against  the  CIO  who,  in 
the  earlier  examination  of  outsourc¬ 
ing,  had  been  less  than  ingenuous. 

The  most  vivid  example  of  this 
new  financial  officer  was  a  CFO  from 
a  Big  Six  firm  in  the  Southwest  who 
had  been  on  the  job  about  three 
months  when  contacted  by  the  Al¬ 
liance.  The  interview  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

BOA :  Has  your  institution  looked 
at  outsourcing? 

CFO :  I  don’t  think  so.  But  even  if 
it  had,  the  CIO  wouldn’t  understand 
the  numbers. 

BOA :  Do  you  anticipate  looking  at 
outsourcing  in  the  near  future? 

CFO:  We  are  still  recovering  from 
some  pretty  rough  times.  My  first 
job  is  to  get  together  a  business  plan, 
and  then  an  executive  information 
committee — of  which  I  will  be  the 
chair — will  look  at  information  tech¬ 
nology  and  outsourcing. 

Most  CFOs,  of  course,  are  not  quite 
as  anxious  to  see  the  CIO  twirling  in 
the  wind.  But  they  will  insist  that 
any  future  examinations  of  outsourc¬ 
ing  be  much  more  rigorous  than 
they  have  been. 

While  today’s  CIOs  are  sometimes 
suspected  of  making  inaccurate  or 


loaded  cost  comparisons,  they  are 
much  more  vulnerable  to  charges  of 
providing  inadequate  product  sup¬ 
port.  With  15-  to  20-year-old  sys¬ 
tems,  CIOs  must  either  buy  new 
software  or  build  it  from  scratch  as 
departments  move  away  from  the 
mainframe  to  distributed  systems. 

The  new  CFO — armed  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  client/server  architectures, 
team-building,  empowering  the  new 
decision-makers  and  the  shifting 
paradigm — can  easily  rally  line  man¬ 
agers  to  his  or  her  cause  with  visions 


The  successful  CIO  will  no 
longer  assess  personal 
achievement  in  terms  of 
head  count  or  total  budget. 
He  or  she  will  realize  that 
the  structure  of  the  IS 
department  must  change  to 
meet  the  needs  of 
client/server  architecture. 


of  an  idyllic  future.  Intimidated  by 
their  nascent  responsibility  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  in  their  areas  and 
under  more-intense  pressure  to  offer 
fee-based  products,  those  managers 
might  well  be  reluctant  to  attach 
their  cart  to  the  old  dray-horse  inter¬ 
nal  IS  department. 

A  new-breed  CFO  in  the  Midwest 
actually  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
CIO  of  his  organization.  The  CIO  had 
himself  been  brought  in  a  half-dozen 
years  before  because  the  output  of 
the  IS  department  had  been  neither 
timely  nor  accurate,  and  he  had  got¬ 
ten  excellent  reviews  for  cleaning  up 
that  mess.  But  now  the  new  CFO  is 
installing  a  risk-adjusted  product- 
profitability  system,  and  he  says  there 
is  no  way  the  IS  department  can  come 
up  with  the  necessary  numbers.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  regrets,  they’ll  have  to 
go  outside. 

In  the  last  few  years,  survival  has 


become  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
focus  of  bankers,  and  many  CIOs 
have  seen  their  IS  budgets  chopped 
and  then  chopped  again.  If  they  are 
now  facing  a  significant  catch-up  ef¬ 
fort,  then  time  and  cost  are  equally 
important.  And  they’re  competing 
against  outsourcers  that  have  a  won¬ 
drous  array  of  products  on  their 
shelves.  Unless  the  CEO  just  doesn’t 
care  or  is  too  exhausted  to  care,  the 
CIO  can’t  win  the  breadth-of-prod- 
uct-offering  war. 

The  rhetoric  of  this  article  has,  of 
course,  been  exaggerated  for 
effect.  Not  every  CIO  is  a  W.B. 
Travis,  nor  is  every  CFO  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  Santa  Anna  intent  on  annihila¬ 
tion. 

For  every  firebrand  CFO  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  survey,  there  were  two 
who  looked  up  from  their  ledgers  to 
say  they  were  pretty  sure  that  the  IS 
folks  had  looked  at  outsourcing  but 
that  they  didn’t  know  if  they  had  is¬ 
sued  an  RFP,  or  what  vendors  they 
talked  to  or  if  they  used  a  consultant. 
But  they  did  know  that  (all  together 
now)  the  cost  savings  just  didn’t  off¬ 
set  the  loss  of  control. 

Lack  of  threat,  however,  should 
not  deter  information  executives  from 
moving  forward  to  plan  for  the  mi¬ 
gration  to  the  new  paradigm.  Suc¬ 
cessful  CIOs  will  no  longer  assess  per¬ 
sonal  achievement  in  terms  of  head 
count  or  total  budget.  Instead,  they 
will  realize  that  the  structure  of  the 
information  systems  department 
must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
client/server  architecture.  Rather 
than  controlling  all  of  the  technology 
involved,  the  successful  CIO  will  be 
the  member  of  the  senior-manage¬ 
ment  team  who  ensures  that  all  areas 
of  the  bank  have  the  information 
they  need  when  they  need  it  to  ser¬ 
vice  their  customers. 

If  outsourcing  is  beneficial  to  that 
scenario,  then  the  successful  CIO 
will  do  well  to  lead  the  movement  to 
outsource,  dio] 


Dick  Sullivan  is  executive  director  of 
the  Bank  Outsourcing  Alliance,  a 
consultancy  headquartered  in  Mel¬ 
rose,  Mass. 
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How  Much 
Availability 
Is  Enough? 

Open  23.79  hours  out  of  every  24  sounds  impressive. 

But  it  really  means  that  you're  out  of  business  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  every  week. 

That's  an  hour  and  a  half  when  you're  not  making 
sales,  shipping  orders,  or  serving  customers  -  because 
critical  business  applications  aren't  available.  Not  just 
outages.  Late  reports,  bad  response  time,  and  inefficient 
applications  can  all  mean  a  loss  of  business. 

To  maintain  end-to-end  availability  and  keep 
applications  running  well,  IS  teams  in  four  out  of  five 
Fortune  500  companies  rely  on  Candle. 

Our  customers  identify  and  prevent  application 
problems  from  a  central  location,  using  our  industry 
standard  OMEGAMON®  monitors  and  OMEGACENTER™ 
products  for  mainframe  automation,  performance, 
and  control. 

In  distributed  environments,  our  clients  use  Candle 
products  to  centrally  monitor  the  availability  of  critical 
applications  on  HP,  DEC,  RS/6000,  UNIX,  and  LAN 
platforms.  And  working  with  IBM,  we're  using  our 
unique  Candle  Technologies  (CT)  to  provide  systems 
management  solutions  for  distributed  and  client/server 
AS/400  networks.  Because  round  the  clock  availability 
is  essential,  regardless  of  platform. 

And  since  our  approach  concentrates  on  the 
availability  of  business-critical  applications,  we  call  it 
Availability  Management. 

To  find  out  more,  call  1-800-843-3970,  ext.  9 1 9. 


AVAILABILITY 


♦Candle 


MANAGEMENT 


Copyright  ©  1993,  Candle  Corporation  All  rights  reserved  IBM,  RS/6000,  and  AS/400  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation  HP,  DEC,  and  UNIX  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Tests  of  Character 


Managers  searching  for 
new  ways  to  evaluate 
their  workforces  are 
looking  to  diagnostic 
surveys  for  a  sense  of 
what  really  makes 
employees  tick 

BY  TRACY  MAYOR 


Two  years  ago,  Bill  Gallagher 
found  himself  with  a  curious 
management  problem  on  his 
hands.  Business  was  boom¬ 
ing  at  Atlantic  Data  Services 
Inc.  (ADS),  a  data-processing  ser¬ 
vices  firm  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  but  he 
had  a  suspicion  things  weren’t  right 
below  the  surface.  “We  were  doing 
well,  but  there  was  a  feeling  that 
many  of  the  employees  weren’t,” 
says  Gallagher,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  which  he  co¬ 
founded.  “Of  the  top  15  percent  of 
our  staff,  the  feeling  was  that  maybe 
a  third  were  truly  successful.” 

Unable  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  problem  with  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  that  group,  management  ini¬ 
tiated  a  testing  program. 
They  surveyed  employ¬ 
ees — not  for  sales  apti¬ 
tude  or  IT  knowledge — 
but  for  intrinsic  work 
behaviors  and  values.  Us¬ 
ing  Caliper  Profile,  a  diag¬ 
nostic  test  developed  by 
Caliper  Management  Inc. 
of  Princeton,  N.J.,  man¬ 
agers  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  in  Gallagher’s  words, 
“if  somebody  has  the  pro¬ 
file  to  be  successful”  at 
ADS,  which  functions  more 
in  a  professional-services 
mode  than  as  a  traditional 
DP-commodities  compa¬ 
ny.  As  part  of  the  process, 
Gallagher  and  his  partner 
were  forced  to  sit  down 
and  draw  up  a  25-page 
profile  of  the  company  and 
its  successful  activities,  a 
document  managers  still 
use  in  making  strategic 
decisions. 

At  first  blush,  these 
types  of  diagnostic-test¬ 
ing  tools — also  called  psy¬ 
chometrics — can  give  an 


IS  professional  the  willies.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  measure  something  as  nebu¬ 
lous  as  an  employee’s  motivational 
needs,  work  style  or  relationship 
orientation  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
traditional,  quantifiable  decision-mak¬ 
ing.  But  as  CIOs  increasingly  face 
murky  management  decisions  brought 
on  by  downsizing  and  reengineering, 
some  have  sought  to  evaluate  more 
than  just  empirical  work  skills  be¬ 
fore  redeploying  their  workforces. 

The  publishers  and  consulting 
firms  that  market  psychometric 
tools  go  to  great  lengths  to  empha¬ 
size  their  statistical  nature — the  sur¬ 
veys  are  all  based,  to  some  degree, 
on  psychological  and  behavioral 
studies.  But  the  similarity  among 
programs  ends  there.  The  granddad- 
dy  of  psychometric  tests,  the  Myers- 
Briggs  Type  Indicator  (MBTI),  is 
widely  used  by  human-resource  de¬ 
partments  for  team-building  and 
self-awareness  exercises.  But  some 
experts  contend  its  results,  which 
categorize  people  as  one  of  16  types 
based  on  four  key  behavioral  prefer¬ 
ences,  are  too  broad  for  application 
in  the  workplace.  As  one  consultant 
quipped,  “if  you  and  I  were  getting 
married,  I’d  use  MBTI,  but  not  if  we 
want  to  work  together.” 

Other  indicators  are  much  nar¬ 
rower  in  scope.  The  Wetherbe  Group’s 
Motivator,  for  example,  ranks  in  de¬ 
creasing  order  of  importance  the  10 
motivational  categories  that  are  most 
likely  to  inspire  a  particular  employ¬ 
ee,  including  compensation,  recogni¬ 
tion,  responsibility  and  working  con¬ 
ditions. 

Between  these  broad  and  narrow 
approaches  falls  a  wide  selection  of 
tools,  including  Caliper  Profile, 
Praendex  Inc.’s  Predictive  Index, 
McFletcher  Corp.’s  WorkStyle  Pat¬ 
terns  Inventory,  Carlson  Learning 
Co.’s  Personal  Profile  and  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Interpersonal  Relations  Orienta- 
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How  to  push  the  envelope ,  pick  up  the  tab, 
and  put  the  check  in  the  mail . 
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Business  documents  are  supposed  to  elicit  some  kind  of 
action,  whether  it  be  to  make  you  open  an  envelope,  buy  a 
product,  or  simply  take  notice. 

Unfortunately  most  seem  designed  to  do  just  the  opposite. 

What  can  help?  Simple.  The  intelligent  use  of  color.  Numer¬ 
ous  studies  show  that  color  gets  invoices  paid  30%  faster, 
increases  advertising  readership  by  more  than  50%,  and 
raises  brand  recognition  by  up  to  70%. 

At  Xerox  we’re  commited  to  making  high-productivity 
color  available  to  everyone.  With  a  range  of  products  and 
systems  that  are  right  for  both  small  businesses  or  large 
organizations,  and  the  backup  and  support  that  make 
Xerox  relationships  work. 

XEROX,®  The  Document  Company?  4700,  4850  and  5775  are  trademarks  of  the  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Products  like  the  Xerox  5775  Digital  Color  Copier/ Printer 
that’s  50%  faster  than  anything  you  can  buy.  Or  our  Xerox 
4700  Color  Document  Printer  that  prints  and  collates  both 
black  and  white  and  color  on  a  single  networked  printer. 

And  the  Xerox  4850  HighLight  Color  Laser  Printing  System, 
our  50-page-per-minute  printer,  that  adds  spot  color  to 
variable  data  for  increased  effectiveness  and  higher  impact. 

Xerox  can  make  color  work  for  you,  for  less  than  you  might 
imagine.  So  start  making  a  colorful  impression.  Call  us  at 

1 -800-ASK-XEROX,  ext.  745. 

Xerox 

The  Document  Company 
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tion-Behavioral  (FIRO-B),  published 
by  Consulting  Psychologists  Press 
Inc.,  which  also  oversees  MBTI. 

Because  each  tool  is  suited  for  cer¬ 
tain  management  situations  only,  and 
because  the  temptation  to  over-inter- 
pret  or  misuse  these  powerful  indica¬ 
tors  is  great,  managers  interested  in 
psychometrics  should  begin  by  pair¬ 
ing  up  with  a  trained  professional,  ei¬ 
ther  a  human-resources  staffer  or  an 
outside  consultant.  Most  often,  man¬ 
agers  choose  a  consultant,  describe 
their  particular  situation  and  follow 
his  or  her  recommendation  for  a  tool 
or  tools. 

Consultants  must  be  certified  be¬ 
fore  they  can  administer  and  in¬ 
terpret  most  diagnostic  surveys, 
and  it’s  rare  to  find  one  who  doesn’t 
begin  by  advising  potential  clients  of 
pitfalls.  “People  love  to  simplify  diffi¬ 
cult  human-resources  situations,  and 
diagnostic  tools  can  become  a  crutch,” 
warns  Bob  Miller,  a  human-resources 
consultant  who  runs  professional- 


development  programs  for  C/O’ s 
parent  company,  International  Data 
Group,  based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
“Too  often,  people  get  into  diagnos¬ 
tics  but  won’t  follow  through  on  the 
development  side,”  says  Miller,  who 
admits  he  is  wary  of  diagnostic  tests 
in  general. 

Another  danger  is  relying  too  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  results  of  a  diagnostic  sur¬ 
vey,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  work- 
performance  indicators.  “Personality 
clearly  plays  a  part  in  why  people  are 
successful  in  their  jobs,”  says  Harold 
Weinstein,  senior  vice  president  at 
Caliper.  Even  so,  he  insists  that 
clients  also  have  some  way  of  mea¬ 
suring  employees’  technical  skills 
(such  as  their  programming  knowl¬ 
edge)  and  general  workplace  apti¬ 
tude  (such  as  their  ability  to  com¬ 
pose  a  memo  or  chair  a  meeting). 

When  properly  administered  and 
interpreted,  diagnostic  tools  can 
help  managers  in  several  key  areas, 
says  Bob  Wilson,  a  Carmel,  Ind., 
consultant  for  Praendex’s  Predictive 


Index.  Wilson  recommends  the  sur¬ 
vey — practitioners  are  careful  not  to 
refer  to  psychometrics  as  “tests” — 
to  managers  seeking  to  understand 
what  their  employees  want  from 
them,  companies  looking  to  add  a 
behavioral  measure  to  their  hiring 
decisions,  and  workgroups  hoping  to 
identify  problems  and  strengthen  in¬ 
tra-group  relationships.  Other  com¬ 
panies  use  diagnostic  surveys  for 
employees  who  want  to  advance 
within  an  organization,  often  into 
management  ranks.  And,  yes,  some 
use  the  tools  as  part  of  the  dismissal 
process,  though  consultants  and  hu¬ 
man-resources  professionals  urge 
extreme  caution  for  such  applica¬ 
tions. 

Praendex’s  Predictive  Index  pre¬ 
sents  employees  with  a  list  of  57  ad¬ 
jectives  that  predict  one  of  four 
“drives” — the  drive  to  dominate,  the 
drive  to  be  liked,  the  drive  for  stabil¬ 
ity  and  the  drive  for  correctness. 
The  types  and  number  of  adjectives 
the  employee  checks  off  make  up  his 


or  her  profile,  Wilson  explains;  from 
there,  a  manager  can  adjust  work 
conditions  to  suit  that  employee’s 
profile  or  match  the  employee  with  a 
job  that  requires  similar  work  pat¬ 
terns.  “Managers  can  look  at  the 
overall  matrix  of  a  workgroup  and 
see  how  a  person  is  likely  to  interact 
with  other  folks,”  he  says.  “It’s  a 
tool  to  understand  employees’ 
strengths  and  weaknesses.” 

Consultants  from  First  Manage¬ 
ment  Services  Inc.  recommend  Carl¬ 
son’s  Personal  Profile  to  managers 
who  want  to  increase  employees’ 
awareness  of  their  own  behavior  in  a 
specific  work  setting,  says  Janice 
Johnson,  director  of  training  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  compa¬ 
ny.  “It’s  an  awareness-building  tool 
that  discusses  specific  behaviors  you 
exhibit  at  work,”  she  explains.  Once 
employees  clearly  understand  their 
work  behavior,  particularly  their 
weaknesses,  change  is  often  easy  to 
instigate.  “People  naturally  adapt 
their  behavior  once  they’re  aware  [of 


Tips  For 

Successful 

Surveying 


•  Identify  your  objectives  before 
you  begin 

•  Team  up  with  human- 
resource  staff  or  a  trained 
consultant 

•  Take  the  survey  yourself— 
before  your  employees 

•  Take  time  to  “sell”  the  idea  to 
your  workforce 

•  Avoid  the  temptation  to 
interpret  test  results  on  your 
own 

•  Effect  change  with  clear, 
actionable  recommendations 

•  Be  prepared  to  make  some 
changes  in  your  own  work 
behavior 


their  shortfalls],”  Johnson  explains; 
the  information  also  “helps  managers 
position  change  more  positively.” 

Phoenix-based  Murro  Consulting 
Inc.,  which  specializes  in  career 
management,  is  increasingly  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  assist  companies  in  the 
midst  of  accelerated  change,  usually 
downsizing.  “Wiping  out  middle  man¬ 
agement  puts  a  lot  more  strain  on  an 
individual,”  says  James  D.  Paisley, 
consulting  psychologist  with  Murro, 
which  offers  pre-employment  screen¬ 
ings,  team-building  and  outplacement 
services.  “We  are  called  upon  more 
and  more  for  intervention  and  coach¬ 
ing  of  individuals  who  a  company 
wants  to  retain,”  but  who  must  change 
for  that  to  happen. 

In  these  kinds  of  situations,  Pais¬ 
ley  says,  he  may  cover  all  the  bases 
by  recommending  a  battery  of  tests. 
He  typically  uses  MBTI  to  identify 
leadership  style  and  general  behav¬ 
ioral  traits,  then  follows  up  with 
Consulting  Psychologists’  FIRO-B, 


which  assesses  close  personal  rela¬ 
tionships,  social  relationships  (in¬ 
cluding  work)  and  the  willingness  to 
take  responsibility  in  a  group.  Final¬ 
ly,  Paisley  narrows  in  with  McFletch- 
er’s  WorkStyle  Patterns  Inventory, 
which  identifies  an  individual’s  pre¬ 
ferred  work  environment  and  work 
style. 

Paisley  joins  other  experts  in  em¬ 
phasizing  that  diagnostic  tools  are 
worthless  unless  two  key  steps  are 
completed:  Managers  must  set  the 
stage  before  administering  the  test, 
and  afterward  they  must  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  working  with  a  human-re- 
sources  specialist  or  consultant  on 
follow-through.  “These  kinds  of  [di¬ 
agnostics]  are  very  effective,  but  with¬ 
out  cooperation  and  trust  between 
the  manager  and  participants,  they 
fail,”  Paisley  says. 

Stage-setting  can  be  a  multistep 
process,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  workgroup  to  be  surveyed, 
and  the  particular  tool  used.  Either 


“People  naturally  adapt 
their  behavior  once  they’re 
aware  of  their  shortfalls; 
the  information  also  helps 
managers  position  change 
more  positively.” 

- Janice  Johnson 


formally  or  informally,  management 
must  examine  the  job  or  jobs  they 
are  concerned  with  before  testing 
employees.  Predictive  Index,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  uses  Pro  Forum,  a  tool  that 
benchmarks  jobs  by  type.  Other  con¬ 
sultants  meet  with  managers  and 
employees  to  discuss  goals  before 
testing.  Caliper  experts,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  ask  for  “good,  solid  job  descrip¬ 
tions”  at  the  outset,  according  to 
Weinstein,  and  will  sometimes  take 
the  extra  step  of  evaluating  a  firm’s 
customer-satisfaction  level  in  order 


to  help  the  group  define  its  goals. 

The  next  step  is  to  prepare  em¬ 
ployees,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
potential  resistance.  Experts  agree 
that  the  easiest  way  to  achieve  this 
is  to  have  managers  take  the  survey 
before  rank-and-file  employees  and, 
wherever  possible,  share  their  re¬ 
sults.  ADS’s  Gallagher  and  his  co¬ 
principal  were  “the  first  two  to  take 
the  [Caliper]  test,”  he  says.  “Then  I 
could  say  to  employees,  ‘hey,  look,  I 
took  the  test  myself.’  ” 

“Managers  need  to  make  it  plain 
to  people  that  this  is  a  tool  that  will 
help  us  understand  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses,”  says  Praendex’s 
Wilson.  “It’s  not  something  that’s  go¬ 
ing  to  give  you  cooties.” 

The  way  results  are  tabulated  and 
presented  varies  as  widely  as 
the  tools  themselves.  Some 
firms,  including  Caliper  and  Carlson, 
will  fax  back  results  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  overnight.  Others,  such  as 
Praendex,  present  results  with  ex- 


tensive  supporting  material  from  the 
consultant.  Wilson  makes  up  a  book 
of  Predictive  Index  results  for  each 
client  and  then  conducts  a  four-day 
seminar  with  top  management  to 
evaluate  the  profiles  in-depth. 

At  no  time  is  the  role  of  the  con¬ 
sultant  or  human-resources  liaison 
more  important  than  in  the  period 
following  the  test,  when  many  man¬ 
agers  may  be  tempted  to  either  rely 
too  heavily  on  results  or  ignore  them 
altogether  and  continue  on  with  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual. 

“Managers  see  psychometric  re¬ 
sults  and  tend  to  put  people  in  a 
box,”  says  Melodie  H.  Croonen- 
berghs,  manager  of  client  relations 
for  the  Center  for  Creative  Leader¬ 
ship  (CCL)  in  Greensboro,  N.C. 
“From  the  employee’s  point  of  view, 
it’s  hard  to  climb  out  of  there.”  For 
that  reason,  the  CCL  recommends 
psychometric  tests  just  for  groups, 
and  then  only  when  the  manager  will 
not  see  the  results. 

Diagnostic  advocates  agree  that 


without  adequate  follow-up,  a  man¬ 
ager’s  time,  reputation  and  money 
(the  cost  can  run  anywhere  from  $75 
per  person  tested  to  $3,400  and  up 
for  yearly  consultation  fees  covering 
hundreds  of  employees)  are  nearly 
always  squandered. 

Most  programs  require  that  em¬ 
ployees  and  managers  meet  once  or 
several  times,  either  one-on-one  or 
in  a  group,  to  interpret  results.  Some 
human-resources  representatives 
recommend  that  managers  not  see 
results  until  after  employees  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  them  with  a 
counselor — a  policy  also  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Carlson  Learning  and  other  tool- 
makers. 

Murro’s  Paisley  often  suggests 
meeting  with  the  employee  and  his 
or  her  manager  in  an  intimate,  face- 
to-face  setting  to  discuss  goals  for 
behavioral  change.  Caliper’s  Wein¬ 
stein  says  he  remains  on-call  after  a 
survey  has  been  administered  and 
the  results  discussed.  Indeed,  con¬ 
sultants’  fees  frequently  include 


post-test  consultation  time  that  may 
last  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  year. 

When  all  the  dust  has  settled,  is 
it  possible  to  measure  your 
return  on  investment  in  psy¬ 
chometrics?  The  answer  from  the 
diagnostic  community  is  an  emphat¬ 
ic  “yes.”  After  a  bank  hired  Wilson 
to  run  the  Predictive  Index  on  new 
hires,  he  says,  its  training  program 
for  select,  self-motivated  employees 
was  reduced  from  18  months  to 
eight  weeks. 

Gallagher  from  ADS  urges  skep¬ 
tics  to  look  at  the  alternatives  to  sur¬ 
veying:  keeping  unproductive  or  un¬ 
happy  employees  in  their  current 
positions,  or  firing  them  and  running 
the  risk  of  replicating  the  problem 
with  new  hires.  “When  it  comes  to 
return  on  investment,  it  becomes 
easy,”  he  says.  “There’s  just  nothing 
more  expensive  than  a  bad  hire.”  [cjo] 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  in  Salem,  Mass. 


A  Good  Listener 


Some  people  talk  to  their  computers,  but  not  many  expect  the  computers  to  really  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  they're  saying.  With  Hark  Recognizer  software  from  BBN  Systems  & 
Technologies,  that’s  about  to  change.  Capable  of  large-vocabulary  (more  than  2,000 
words),  high-performance,  continuous-speech  recognition,  the  system  does  not  require 
additional  accelerator  hardware.  According  to  BBN,  in  standard  evaluations  provided  by 

NIST,  the  product  achieved  a  real-time  word-accuracy 
rate  of  99.5  percent  on  continuously  spoken,  speaker-in- 
dependent  digit  strings  of  unknown  length  and  94.5  per¬ 
cent  accuracy  on  a  similar  test  of  1,000  words. 

Hark  Recognizer  runs  on  audio-equipped  Unix  work¬ 
stations,  such  as  those  from  Silicon  Graphics  Inc.,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  and  IBM  Corp.  It  recognizes  speech 
input  from  microphone  or  telephone  channels  and  oper¬ 
ates  in  either  speaker- independent  or  -dependent  mode. 

The  system  is  targeted  at  systems  integrators,  VARs 
and  OEMs  whose  customers  will  benefit  from  speech- 
recognition  input  as  a  means  of  performing  data  entry, 
information  retrieval,  and  application  command  and  con¬ 
trol.  Hark  Recognizer  is  $3,000  per  license  to  resellers  for 
the  first  100  licenses.  For  information,  call  617  873-2559. 


Living  Legacies 


When  in  doubt,  throw  it  out — 
as  the  old  saying  goes.  But 
when  it  comes  to  mainframe 
legacy  systems,  that  may  not  be  the 
right  approach. 

KnowledgeWare  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  Legacy  Workbench,  a  set 
of  software  tools  that  accelerate  the 
maintenance,  redesign  and  migra¬ 
tion  of  existing  mainframe-based 
systems  that  are  not  quite  ready  for 
that  giant  scrap  heap  in  the  sky. 

The  cooperative-processing  prod¬ 
uct,  which  runs  under  both  OS/2  and 
MVS,  consists  of  four  components. 

Graphical  Maintenance  acceler¬ 
ates  source-code  maintenance  with 
graphical  views  of  a  program’s  high- 
level  structure  charts,  flow  charts  of 
the  execution  sequence  and  actual 


IT'S  AN  OPEN  SOFTWARE  ENVIRONMENT  THAT'S  BASED  ON  INDUSTR 
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Scratching  the  Surface 


source  code.  Application  Assess 
ment  measures  the  quality  of  an  ap 
plication  by  applying  industry-stan 
dard  metrics  based  on 
syntax,  complexity,  struc¬ 
ture  and  errors. 

Program  Documenta¬ 
tion  accelerates  software 
maintenance  by  providing 
analysis,  measurement 
and  documentation  at  the 
program  level,  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Restructuring  gen¬ 
erates  functionally  equiv¬ 
alent  restructured  code. 

The  Legacy  Workbench,  including 
all  mainframe  components  and  five 
workstation  units,  costs  $100,000. 
For  additional  information,  call  404 
231-8575. 
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now  what  happens  when  you  merge  the  functionality  of  a  whiteboard  with  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  a  desktop  computer?  You  get  SoftBoard,  a  recently  released  peripheral  device 
from  Microfield  Graphics  Inc.  Any  information  that  is  written  on  the  whiteboard  is  si¬ 
multaneously  displayed  on  a  nearby  PC  or  Macintosh, 
connected  to  the  unit  via  a  standard  serial  cable.  That 
data  can  then  be  saved,  printed,  used  in  other  applica¬ 
tions  and  shared  with  other  users — even  those  in  multi¬ 
ple  locations. 

Two  invisible  laser  beams  continuously  scan  the 
whiteboard’s  surface  area,  about  one-quarter  inch  above 
the  surface.  When  users  write  on  the  board  with  Soft- 
Board’s  dry-erase  markers,  the  lasers  locate  and  track 
the  position  of  the  markers  in  real  time  and  translate  the 
data  onto  the  computer  screen. 

In  addition,  the  erasers  on  the  markers  are  encoded, 
so  when  users  erase  information  from  the  board,  it  is  also  erased  from  the  computer  screen. 

Installation  is  simple — users  connect  the  SoftBoard  to  a  PC  or  Macintosh  using  a  standard 
serial  cable,  load  the  software,  and  the  unit  configures  itself.  A  54x60-inch  model  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  November  delivery  at  a  cost  of  $2,995.  Additional  sizes  and  models  are  currently  in 
development.  For  more  information,  contact  Microfield  at  800  334-4922. 
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THE  CHICAGO  BULLS  AREN’T 
THE  ONLY  ONES  THREE-PEATING. 


For  the  third  straight  year,  HDS  has  finished  atop  the  prestigious  Datapro  Survey  of  Mainframe  Users. 

Once  again,  we  would  like  to  thank  our  customers  who  gave  us  the  survey’s  highest  marks  in  each  of  the 
12  categories  -  including  the  Highest  Overall  Satisfaction. 

This  is  the  kind  of  success  we  strive  to  achieve  year  after  year  after  year  by  continuing  our  commitment 
to  the  quality,  reliability  and  value  of  HDS  mainframes  and  storage  systems. 

HDS  -  The  Growing  Advantage. 


Hitachi  Data  Systems  markets  intermediate  and  large  industry-standard  mainframe  computers,  and  disk,  cartridge  tape  and  semiconductor  storage  systems. 


Hitachi  Data  Systems 


WORKING  SMART 


Learning  Their 
Parts 


Thanks  to  Chrysler  Corp.’s 
new  decision-support  and 
analysis  tools,  marketing 
thousands  of  auto  parts  to 
thousands  of  dealers  is  a 
smooth  ride 


Accessing  marketing  infor¬ 
mation  used  to  present  a 
challenge  for  the  product¬ 
line  managers  at  Chrysler 
Corp.’s  MOPAR  Parts  Di¬ 
vision  in  Center  Line, 
Mich.  Equipped  with  dumb 
terminals,  managers  who 
needed  to  analyze  and 
plan  marketing  strategies 
had  to  query  separate  databases  to 
get  information  on  part  numbers, 
pricing,  inventory,  purchasing, 
sales,  and  dealer  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses.  With  thousands  of  parts 
marketed  to  4,800  dealers  nation¬ 
wide,  getting  detailed  information 
was  tortuous  and  time-consuming. 

Then,  last  October,  the  company 
implemented  a  PC-based,  decision- 
support  analysis  tool  that  allows 
product  managers  to  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  extract  three  years’  worth 
of  data.  Says  Wholesale  Marketing 
Manager  Bruce  Mack,  “Now  we 
perform  improved  trends  analysis 
and  sales-forecasting,  which  helps 
maximize  our  profits.” 

The  need  to  improve  access  to 
marketing  information  grew  out  of  a 
process-redesign  effort  that  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1984.  “The  goal,”  says 
Mack,  “was  to  develop  a  system 
that  gave  the  product-line  managers 
the  information  and  tools  necessary 
to  analyze,  plan  and  implement  a 


product-line  marketing  effort.” 

With  the  help  of  IS,  Mack  evalu¬ 
ated  technologies  that  could  im¬ 
prove  productivity  by  giving  man¬ 
agers  a  better  view  of  the  data. 
Multiple  databases  were  consolidat¬ 
ed  into  a  relational  DB2  system  on 
an  IBM  mainframe.  The  dumb  ter¬ 
minals  were  scrapped  in  favor  of  a 
client/server  architecture  with  a 
Unix-based  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
server  and  a  network  of  Windows- 
based  386  PCs  from  Goldstar  Elec¬ 
tronics  International  Inc.  Based  on 
recommendations  from  IS,  Mack  se¬ 
lected  CrossTarget,  a  data-analysis 
software  tool  from  Dimensional  In¬ 
sight  Inc.  of  Burlington,  Mass. 
CrossTarget  is  installed  on  the 
server  and  allows  product  managers 
to  access  sales  and  marketing  data 
in  a  mouse-driven  format.  The 
product  managers  can  analyze  sales 
by  region,  state  or  even  zip  code, 
and  create  market¬ 
ing  plans  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  system  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete 
view  of  marketing 
data  and  allows 
users  to  customize 
searches  by  query¬ 
ing  such  values  as 
part  number,  dealer 
name  or  product. 

“We  can  do  ad  hoc 
queries,  which  re¬ 
ally  helps  us  to  an¬ 
alyze  buying  habits 
and  develop  pro¬ 
motional  efforts,” 
says  Mack.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  product 
manager  can  quick¬ 
ly  find  out  that  a 
particular  dealer 


has  purchased  five  vehicles  without 
radios  and  target  that  dealer  with  a 
promotional  offer  on  five  radios. 
“Before,  we  never  had  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  a  dealer  was  buying,” 
says  Mack.  “We  can  now  react 
much  more  quickly  to  the  needs  of 
the  dealers.” 

The  system  contains  data  on  more 
than  250,000  part  numbers  in  35  dif¬ 
ferent  product  lines.  Quick  access  to 
historical  information  has  helped 
managers  improve  trends  analysis, 
sales  forecasting  and  inventory  man¬ 
agement. 

Mack  says  that  the  system  has 
increased  sales,  profits  and — most 
notably — the  productivity  of  product 
managers.  “We  can  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  at  8  a.m.  and  get  the  results  in 
less  than  an  hour,”  he  explains. 

“The  payoff  here  is  that  we  don’t 
have  to  pull  up  seven  different 
screens  of  data  every  time  we  try  to 
market  a  product.” 

Since  its  initial  implementation, 
the  system  has  been  continuously 
enhanced  and  fine-tuned.  Field-mar- 
keting  personnel  will  soon  be 
equipped  with  laptops,  and  Mack 
expects  to  provide  them  with  access 
to  the  system  as  well. 

Other  departments,  such  as  sales 
and  warranty,  have  also  expressed 
interest  in  adapting  the  system,  ei¬ 
ther  whole  or  in  part. 

-Megan  Santosus 


VITAL  STATISTICS 


Organization:  Chrysler  Corp.’s  MOPAR  Parts  Division, 
Center  Line,  Mich. 

Application:  Decision-support  and  data-analysis 
system 

Technologies:  CrossTarget  data-analysis  system  from 

Dimensional  Insight  Inc.,  installed  on  a  Unix-based 

Hewlett-Packard  server  and  linked  to  a  LAN  of  IBM- 

compatible  Goldstar  386s 

Scope:  Approximately  60  users,  primarily  in  the 

product-marketing  department 

Sponsor:  General  Manager  Jerry  Blake  and  Director 

of  MOPAR  Sales  and  Marketing  Joe  Hilger 

Objective:  To  give  product-line  managers  improved 

access  to  information  needed  to  effectively  market  parts 

to  4,800  dealers 

Payoff:  Improved  productivity  of  product  managers; 
improved  target-marketing  and  promotional-planning 
efforts 
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But  really, 

how  much  impact  can 
a  phone  system 
have  on  a  company’s 
revenues? 

How’s  357%  grab  you? 

Don’t  believe  it?  Just  ask  West  we  installed  a  system  that  lets 


Capital  Financial  Services. 

Their  revenues  are  tied 
directly  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
phone  system.  But  with  a  merely 
ordinary  phone 
system  and 
a  tedious 


agents  handle  nearly  four  times  as 
many  calls  a  day. 

As  a  result, 


pull  in  three  and 
one-half 


set  of  manual  times  their  previous 


Mr.  X  isn’t  in?  How  could  Ms.  Y 
service  customers  faster? 

It  may  be  you  need  something 
as  sophisticated  as  a  telephone- 
to-computer  link.  Or  as  simple  as 
a  creative  way  to  use  voicemail. 

In  the  end,  you  get  a  phone 
system  that  works  harder  And  a 


m 


procedures, 
processing  their 
accounts  was  a  slow 
and  painful  ordeal. 


years  revenues. 

All  in  all,  not 
too  shabby  —  for 
a  phone  system. 


ROLM  is  part  of  the  Siemens 
family.  The  world's  largest 
private  communication 
systems  manufacturer,  serving 
you  in  over  132  countries 
around  the  world. 

Talk  about  big  families. 


business 

that  works  more  efficiently. 

Call  us  at  I-800-ROLM-1 23. 

We’ll  send  you  a  free  video 

highlighting  a  number 
of  impressive  ROLM 
success  stories. 

Of  course,  you 
will  be  even  more 
impressed  when  you 


They  knew  there  had  to  be  a 
better  way.  So  they  called  ROLM. 

And  we  did  something 
different.  We  asked  questions. 
We  observed  their  business.  And 


You  see,  at  _ 

ROLM,  we  insist  on  learning 
every  last  detail  about  your 
business.  Who  calls  whom  at 
what  time?  What  happens  if 


_  see  what  well  do 

for  your  business. 


A  Siemens  Company 


©1993  ROLM. 


"We  were  able  to  reduce  our 
MIS  costs  by  60%  and  save 
about  $4  million  this  year.  We'll 
save  even  more  next  year  when 
we  see  greater  results  from 
improved  cycle  time  and  increased 
productivity. 

Motorola  computers  and  FourGen 
software  were  the  cornerstones  of  the 
project.  Their  new  technologies  allowed 
us  to  redesign  and  replace  our  main¬ 
frame  order  processing  system,,  gain 
additional  functionality  and  distribute  it 
across  multiple  locations  throughout  our 
organization-all  for  less  than  $500K. 
That  is  unheard  of  in  an  industry  where 
a  budget  of  $20  to  $30  million  to 
replace  such  a  system  is  not  unusual. 

With  Motorola  computers  and  FourGen 
Software,  the  bottom  line  has  never 
looked  better!" 

Paul  Watz 
Director  of  M.I.S. 

Motorola  Computer  Group 


How  FourGen*  Order  Processing  Applications 
Helped  Motorola^  Downsize  Its  MIS  Budget 


v 

I" 


ou  know  why  you  need  to  move  your 
applications  off  the  mainframe.  What 
you  need  to  know  is  how  to  do  this 
successfully.  FourGen  can  help. 


Two  years  ago,  Paul  Watz,  Director  of  MIS  for 
Motorola  Computer  Group,  set  out  to  move  their 
order  processing  from  the  costly  mainframe  to  a 
client/server  open  systems  network.  Instead  of 


writing  custom  applications  as  in  the  past, 
Motorola  used  FourGen®  Order  Processing  and 
re-engineered  it  to  Motorola’s  exacting  require¬ 
ments  using  FourGen  CASE11*  Tools  and 
INFORMIX®-4GL  and  SQL. 

Today,  this  move  is  paying  off  big.  They  have 
decreased  their  information  management  costs 
by  60%  and  reduced  the  turnaround  time  of 
many  critical  processes  ten  times. 


FourGen  Software,  Inc.:  206-522-0055  Fax- 206-522-0053  •  European  Office:  +31  3402  74783  Fax-  +31  3402  74784 

FourGen  Software  Technologies,  Inc.  115  NE  100th  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98125-8098 

FourGen  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  FourGen  Software  Technologies.  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1993  FourGen  Software  Technologies,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  A- 128  9/93 


Motorola’s  experience  is  being  duplicated  at 
Texaco®,  AT&T®,  Marriott®,  Labatt’s*and  other 
FourGen  customer  locations  worldwide.  Learn 
more  with  FourGen’s  FREE  “Downsizing” 
white  paper.  For  a  complete  overview,  order 
the  book,  “Downsizing  to  Client/Server  Archi¬ 
tectures,”  or  “The  Motorola  Story”  video.  Call 
800-333-4436  and  mention  ad  #ACW-093. 

FOIRGEN 

Low  Risk  Qient/Server  Mainframe  Replacement™ 


